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FOREWORD 


It is not a new idea for the Polish Institute of Arts and Sciences 
to publish a periodical in English. During the years 1942—1946 
this organization published the “Bulletin of the Polish Institute of 
Arts and Sciences” in which appeared many valuable articles from 
all fields of learning. 


Now, ten years later, we start a new publication, a quarterly 
in English, dedicated exclusively to Polish topics. 


Although many Polish scholars living in the Free Western 
World frequently enjoy the hospitality of American, British and 
French journals, the lack of a periodical devoted only to Polish 
affairs and published in a world-language is painfully felt. 


To fill this gap and to become a source of objective informa- 
tion and a rallying point for study of all aspects of the Polish cul- 
tural life, past and present — that is the purpose of our new pub- 
lication. It opens its columns to all Polish scholars and writers in 
the Free World and to scholars of all Free Nations writing on Pol- 
ish subjects. 


Our quarterly will also be devoted to the analysis of events 
in today’s Poland, which for the last ten years has been in the 
grip of Russian domination. 


We should like to apologize to our readers for the lack of diacritical markings 
in Polish names and titles. Unfortunately, our order for such type has not yet 
been filled. Rather than delay the first issue of our quarterly, we have decided to 
publish it with the English characters, hoping for the indulgence of our readers. 
Our next issue will contain the special Polish characters. 








OSCAR HALECKI 


POLAND AT THE TENTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
OF HISTORICAL SCIENCES 


This is, translated into English, the title of an impressive volume of 
over four hundred pages which was presented to the latest international 
historical congress at its inaugural session held in Rome on September 4, 
1955. This volume which contains the full text of fourteen papers written 
in French by Polish historians seems similar to those which under 
analogous titles included all contributions of Polish scholarship to the 
international congresses of the period between the two World Wars. 
There are, however, important differences. The earlier volumes were 
edited by the Polish Historical Society, an independent professional associ- 
ation which represented Poland in the International Committee of His- 
torical Sciences; the present one is a publication of the new Polish 
Academy of Sciences which was created in 1952 on the model of the 
Academy of Sciences of the USSR and gradually absorbed all the 
learned societies of Poland. In the past, practically all papers included 
in such volumes were really read and discussed at the respective inter- 
national congress; at the Rome Congress this could be done in three 
cases only, because in 1955 the participation of delegates from Poland 
was decided upon almost at the last minute, following a similar decision 
of the Soviet historians, when it was too late to have more contributions 
placed on the program of the Congress. Last but not least — and this is 
indeed the decisive difference — this time the official volume was not 
the only publication of Polish contributions: the Congress received at 
the same time another publication where, under the significant title 
Antemurale, papers of Polish historians in exile, included in the program 
of the meeting at an earlier date, were published by the Polish Historical 
Society Abroad. 

This striking dualism of the representation of Polish historiography 
was without precedent. It would have been unthinkable during the years 
of Poland’s real independence. Before World War I only very few indi- 
vidual historians could come from a partitioned Poland to the earliest 
international congresses. At the first such congress after World War II, 
held in Paris in 1950, no delegate from behind the Iron Curtain was 
permitted to appear, not even the two Poles who had been invited to 
prepare basic reports and had submitted them in writing trying to conform 
to the Marxist doctrine; therefore, only exiled Polish historians were 
present and published their papers in a special issue of the Teki his- 
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toryczne, printed in London. In Rome it was for the first time that two 
different groups of Polish scholars met in presence of the historians 
of the whole world, frequently participating in the same sessions and 
discussions. 

The experience proved both painful and instructive. It is hardly 
necessary to point out how painful it was. It was painful, first, from a 
purely human point of view. In a number of cases former colleagues and 
even friends who otherwise would have been so happy to see each other 
again and freely to talk after so many years of separation, faced one 
another in an only too natural embarrassment which on either side of 
the invisible barrier was caused by different considerations, Furthermore, 
from a national point of view it was more than painful; it was a disgrace 
that scholars of the same origin found it more difficult to cooperate with 
one another than with historians from other lands who witnessed their 
disagreement, wondering whether it was apparent or real. But in spite 
of all, the almost tragic meeting was at the same time extremely instruc- 
tive and will influence the writing of Polish history for years to come, 
at least as long as the making of history will not change the situation 
altogether. 

It is of course true that the Polish historians in exile throughout the 
years when they were completely cut off from their home country, were 
nevertheless not uninformed about the facts and the activities of their 
submerged colleagues. They knew and admired that even under the open 
terror of German occupation Polish history continued to be written 
underground, and sometimes a manuscript smuggled across many frontiers 
would eventually reach them. In the first years after Germany’s defeat 
they received with delight some of the books which at last could be 
published again by the historians of the new People’s Poland, sometimes 
even accompanied by letters which their friends still dared to write 
them, and in general similar not only in form but also in content to the 
prewar publications. Gradually, however, it had to be noticed that 
in the new Poland even historiography had to conform not to any 
desires and requirements of the Polish people but to the ever growing 
systematic pressure of the Communist Party and to the orders of Moscow. 
Yet in spite of a careful observation of that process of sovietization, so 
conspicuous precisely in the field of the historical sciences, it was not 
easy to one from abroad to find out to what an extent that process had 
already replaced the traditional interpretation of Polish history by an 
entirely new comprehensive synthesis and which new approaches or 
rather distortions were enforced with special vigor. On the other hand, 
shortly before the Rome Congress there seemed to be some reason for 
hoping that in connection with the apparent change in the political 
atmosphere the Communist and Russian control of Polish learning and 
culture, after reaching a climax in the preceding years, would be some- 
what relaxed for the time being. 
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That any such hopes or expectations were nothing but misleading 
illusions, this was indeed the first lesson which had to be learned in 
Rome. It was a lesson concerning not only Poland but also the other 
satellite countries of which Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary and 
Romania were also represented, though by much smaller and less active 
delegations. The historians from all these countries obviously had to follow 
the same line, to praise on any possible occasion the achievements of 
Soviet historiography, to consult in all important matters and to support 
in all discussions the Russian delegates, twenty-four in number. 

Those Russians, who succeeded at once in having the Russian lan- 
guage recognized as one more official language of the international 
organization and used it quite frequently, always called themselves and 
were called historians of the USSR, Soviet scholars. They emphatically 
pretended to represent also the non-Russian peoples of the Soviet Union 
and to react against the alleged neglect of the past of those peoples by 
“bourgeois” historiography. They themselves neglected the violent and 
well justified protest of the only present Ukrainian historian, Professor 
N. Chubaty, as well as the criticism of the prominent Swedish scholar, 
Professor N. Ahnlund who spoke in defense of the absent Estonian and 
Latvian historians. The appearance of two exiled Lithuanians provoked 
the special anger of the Russians and their followers who did not permit 
the name of Lithuania to be put on record but tried in vain to question 
the scholarly, objective character of a very valuable paper read by Pro- 
fessor Z. Ivinskis. 

While sensitive in the matter of the annexed Baltic countries, the 
Soviet Russian historians seemed otherwise very conciliatory and ready 
for scholarly cooperation with those from the Western countries. Only 
one of them, Mme. E. Stepanova, would occasionally lose self-control 
when, for instance, a Russian emigre made a malicious reference to Beria 
or even when a well-intentioned Swiss denied that in order to establish 
socialism bloody revolutions were needed everywhere. In general, the 
USSR wanted to give one more evidence that the “cold war” was over, 
and the scholars who in 1955 came from Moscow were as smiling as the 
diplomats. Such was definitely the attitude of the leader of the Soviet 
delegation, Mme. A. M, Pankratova, who read a paper on historicism 
and the contemporary period, and of its main spokesman, Academician 
A. L. Sidorov who submitted a long report on the development of Soviet 
historiography. 

Both of them stressed time and again the necessity of a close co- 
operation with non-Marxist Western historiography by which each side 
had much to learn from the other. In particular, Sidorov’s report, after 
starting with a spirited profession of faith in historical materialism, 
assured at once that the Marxist historians, far from any sectarianism, 
did not neglect at all the “achievements of the past” nor the present 
research work of foreign scholars whose method is different. He was at 
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pains to explain that historical materialism did not mean any determin- 
istic, “fatalistic” interpretation of human evolution, and he did not fail 
to recall that the Pokrovsky school which had “sinned” by an abstract, 
schematic sociological approach, was now rejected by the Soviet his- 
torians. In Sidorov’s further developments which reviewed in detail all 
periods of Russian history, this was indeed evidenced when he spoke 
about the results of the policies of prominent rulers like Ivan IV or 
Peter I. 

It is well known that this officially sanctioned “deviation” from the 
primitive Marxist presentation was a concession to Russian nationalism, 
to the glorification of native tradition, and even to its hero-worship. In 
this respect and in many others a comparison with the doctrine that the 
historians of People’s Poland have to propagate is highly instructive. 
Among all the non-Russian Communist groups which appeared at the 
Congress they were by far the most important, perhaps the only important, 
including historians of real distinction, most of them known already 
before the last war. But the kind of Marxism which they represented — 
or felt obliged to represent — far from being opposed to the Russian as 
was that of the Yugoslav delegates — was even more uncompromising, 
strictly following the original party line. 

This was easy to observe because the report on the development of 
the historical sciences in Poland from 1945 to 1955, almost as long as 
that of Sidorov on the Soviet Union, received at the Congress an 
equally prominent place, published in advance in the series of Congress 
reports before it even appeared in the Polish volume, so that there was 
ample opportunity for study and discussion. Since the survey of con- 
temporary Hungarian historiography by E. Andics was placed among the 
“communications” and therefore published only in a brief summary, 
Poland was the only country besides the USSR whose efforts in the field 
of history writing could be fully appreciated. Such a privilege would 
have been highly gratifying if the approach of the author of the report 
had not been so obviously one-sided. But for that very reason B. 
Lesnodorski, a prewar assistant and now Professor at the University 
of Cracow, has given us a key to a better understanding of what he 
called “the new ways and new forms of work” of the historians in 
Poland, and of the trends which are expressed in the whole volume 
of their Congress papers. 

It is interesting to note, besides minor differences, that when his 
report was reprinted at the end of this volume, he eliminated a particu- 
larly shocking paragraph on old Poland’s eastern expansion which he 
called a policy of robbery (“pillage”) by magnates and bourgeois alike, 
and added at the end just one sentence on the necessary development 
of collaboration with the historical science of the other countries. His 
report itself will hardly encourage such a cooperation with the West, 
since even all Polish historians who did not turn Marxists are, as a rule, 
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either omitted or dismissed with rather unfriendly comments. That 
Polish historiography in exile is ignored goes without saying and seems, 
after all, understandable. But it is simply amazing that, for instance, W. 
Konopczynski who worked in Poland until his recent death, certainly 
the most productive and probably the most outstanding Polish historian 
of the last generation, is not even mentioned. There is no reference 
either to any of the last works of F. Bujak, A. Dembinska, J. Feldman, 
M. Handelsman, St. Ketrzynski, E. Kuntze, F. Papee, H. Skalkowski, etc. ; 
which appeared after 1945, to mention only a few of those who are no 
longer alive. Even J. Rutkowski who until his death, in 1950, contributed 
more than anybody else to the progress of the economic history which 
now is considered all important, is criticized for his “statical conception” 
which made it impossible for him to achieve “complete success.” On the 
other hand, even minor essays and articles receive high praise if they 
are orthodox from the point of view of the Marxist doctrine. All this is 
understandable in the light of the introductory statements which reject 
all what remained in the early postwar years of the great tradition of 
Polish history writing as methodologically wrong, as “weaknesses pro- 
gressively surmounted,” and which consider the influence of the “United 
Polish Workers’ Party” an inspiration for true historical scholarship. 

Even more instructive than such a partisan appraisal which, after 
describing the meritorious efforts of creating new research centers in 
the midst of an unusually difficult postwar reconstruction, gradually 
turns into a bibliography of Communist penetration in the field of history, 
are of course the thirteen other studies which have been carefully planned 
and selected in order to give in one volume a representative picture of 
history writing and interpreting in the new Poland. Only one of them, A. 
Vetulani’s “New Views on Gratian’s Decretum,” is an isolated contribu- 
tion to a problem of mediaeval canon law which the author has thor- 
oughly studied for many years using also manuscripts preserved in Poland 
but which is not related to Polish history nor to the leading themes of 
the volume. All the others clearly answer the question which problems 
of the history of Poland are considered important today and how the 
rigid application of all rules of Marxist historical materialism is affecting 
their solution. 

Highly significant in that respect is the choice of the topic which is 
discussed first. This introductory chapter, written by Professor K. Tymie- 
niecki, by far the most distinguished and best known scholar among 
all the contributors, based upon a long experience in painstaking research, 
is the most uncontroversial and one of the most valuable. Even the 
obligatory quotation from Karl Marx is well chosen, and the conclusions 
can be accepted also by non-Marxists. But was it really necessary to 
begin with a study on “Serfdom in Mediaeval Poland,” disregarding in 
that case the chronological arrangement of all the other chapters? The 
problem is important indeed and therefore has been carefully studied 
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already in the prewar period by Tymieniecki himself and some others; 
but to give the impression that it is the basic problem of Polish history 
is certainly misleading and unfair to the Polish tradition. 

It is, on the contrary, well justified that two other problems not 
only received special attention in the volume published by the Academy 
of Sciences, but were selected as topics of the only two papers which 
were actually read at the Congress. Unfortunately, thcy have both been 
badly misinterpreted, though in the first case the one-sided approach — 
not to say the distortion — is less conspicuous than in the second. But 
for that very reason it is even more dangerous, especially as the interpre- 
tation of that problem, the origins of the Polish State, necessarily influ- 
ences the whole synthetic vision of Poland’s further development. 

In that connection it is important to note that even in the new 
Poland the special interest in her earliest origin was first inspired by the 
approaching millenium of her recorded history. A. Gieysztor himself, 
a well trained mediaevalist who wrote the relevant chapter in the col- 
lective volume and in cooperation with Tymieniecki submitted the main 
results to the Congress, a few years ago started systematic investigations 
of the whole matter in preparation for that millenium. But such an 
approach was necessarily leading to the two events whose dates are 
usually recalled in support of the traditional interpretation that Poland’s 
history started in the middle of the tenth century, and it soon became 
evident that it would be an open challenge of the Marxist interpre- 
tation to emphasize any of these two events and their respective dates. 

The first of them is indeed purely political: in 963 a German anna- 
list noted the first clash between Poles and Germans. Whether this was 
really their first clash, whether the date is accurate, and whether the 
immediate consequences of that individual conflict were really decisive, 
these are of course controversial points. But until recently it was con- 
sidered obvious that when the Poles were reached by the eastward expan- 
sion of the Germans, whose King had been made Roman Emperor the 
year before 963, that outside pressure greatly accelerated the process of 
formation and consolidation of the Polish State and, dangerous as it was, 
put it in touch with the western world and the European community. 
Immediately after the last war the significance of these earliest Polish- 
German rivalries was duly stressed, more than ever before, just because 
of the anti-German attitude of Polish historians, influenced by the most 
recent painful experiences. Today, however, such a “bourgeois national- 
ism” is rejected, and while the German hypotheses regarding the decisive 
foreign impact on the formation of the State of the Piasts and even the 
Germanic origin of that dynasty are rejected also — and rightly so — 
it is considered contrary to the Marxist doctrine to admit the basic sig- 
nificance of political factors. Not such a “superstructure,” but economic 
and social conditions must always and everywhere determine the historical 
process. 
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To make such an approach even more convincing, the chapter by A. 
Gieysztor dealing exclusively with Poland, is preceded by another one 
in which the genesis of the Slavic States in general and their “social and 
economic bases” (as the title stresses in advance) were studied by H. 
Lowmianski. That former Professor at the University of Wilno was well 
known before the last war thanks to his works on the origin of the 
Lithuanian State and of its union with Poland. Now, since such topics 
are prohibited to Polish historians, he has changed his field and strictly 
follows the views of Soviet historiography. He is of course entirely right 
in opposing the “legend” that foreign conquest is at the origin of all 
states of the Slavic peoples who would have been unable to create their 
states themselves. But admitting no exception and denying even the Norse 
origin of the Kievan State, which in a standard work not yet known to 
him, H. Paszkiewicz has recently so well described, he dismisses that fact 
as an invention of foreign scholars who “profited from (Russian) hospi- 
tality in order to vilify the old Russian civilization which they ignored.” 
Furthermore, for Lowmianski the formation of a State is not only a 
purely internal process, but — as he repeatedly stresses — dependent on 
economic and social conditions and in particular on the growth of the 
necessary forces of production. Throughout his otherwise very interesting 
comparative study he only occasionally refers to political facts which he 
considers secondary, and only as a “last factor which interferes with the 
formation of the State, the Church must be recognized.” And he adds 
briefly but decidedly: “The Christianization was a consequence of the 
creation of the State organization and of the feudal regime. It had to 
bring the ideological sanction of the new regime.” 


One has to remember that statement in order to understand Pro- 
fessor Gieysztor’s answer when in the discussion of his scholarly and well 
presented paper he was criticized for having neglected the significance 
of the acceptance of the Christian faith for Polznd’s historical develop- 
ment: he admitted that Christianization could not be neglected, but 
tried to explain that he had merely distinguished between “causes and 
consequences.” That same approach clearly appears in the full text of 
his article where he applies the general principles which have been out- 
lined in Lowmianski’s chapter, to the specific Polish case. Rejecting the 
opinion that the middle of the tenth century was a decisive turn in the 
destinies of the Polish people, he means not only the date of 963 and its 
political implications, but. even more that of 966, because for him the 
baptism of the people in that year is not any “decisive dividing line 
between the history of tribes and that of states,” as he summarizes the 
traditional view. An additional reason against emphasizing any such date 
is very characteristic: “A presentation of the person of Mieszko I as a hero 
is no longer convenient to us.” If the period of Poland’s first Christian 
ruler is at all important, it is only because of such “undeniable” facts 
as the formation of cities and of a new network of castles. This would, 
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of course, hardly justify the celebration of a millenium, and therefore, 
the carefully planned and organized research work on which the dele- 
gates of the Warsaw regime reported to the Rome Congress has nothing 
to do any longer with the baptism of 966 nor with the following mil- 
lenium of Catholic Poland; on the contrary, the field of these historical 
and archeological investigations which are supposed to explain the for- 
mation of the Polish State, is the preceding millenary, the first of the 
Christian era but during which the Poles were still heathens. 

It is with understandable pride, shared by all Poles, that those 
engaged in these studies are able to point out the high degree of culture 
reached even by our pagan ancestors who from time immemorial have 
been living in the Oder and Vistula basins. But even if the references of 
Greeks and Romans are taken into consideration — as they are in 
Tymieniecki’s remarkable book on the Polish lands in antiquity—the 
written sources remain very scarce for that pre-Christian period. Our 
evidence will always be mainly based on the archeological material which 
illustrates almost exclusively the material culture, and this is just one 
of the important differences between prehistory and history, which the 
new school of Polish historians is denying, because it does not want 
to admit that the beginning of Poland’s history coincided with her 
conversion to Christianity. For Gieysztor, who like Lowmianski follows 
the new interpretation, “the reception of the Christian religion resulted 
from the internal necessities of the feudal state looking for an ideology 
which would consolidate the ruling class and lead the population to 
submission to the state organization.” 

According to that same interpretation, the eight hundred years of 
Poland’s independence — and for most of that time of Poland’s greatness 
— which came after Mieszko’s baptism, were nothing but the usual 
story of a feudal society supported in its exploitation of the masses by 
‘the Catholic Church. This explains why this whole period, as a matter 
of fact the most important in Poland’s past, receives comparatively little 
attention. We have to wait for the nineteenth century to find the second 
problem which, as evidenced at the Rome Congress, is favored by 
Marxist Polish historians. 

It is true that in the volume which they submitted to the Congress 
four contributions deal at least in part with the Poland of the feudal 
nobles. But the choice and the limitations of these chapters are significant 
indeed. The first one, the only one to touch the Middle Ages in the proper 
sense, is only indirectly related to Polish history: Professor T. Manteuffel, 
who in the past has chiefly worked in the field of Western European 
mediaeval history, writes about the missionary activities of the Cistercian 
Order in the Baltic regions of Livonia and Prussia, with the obvious 
purpose of giving examples that the Papacy, even in its relations with 
ecclesiastical organizations, followed “the principle divide et impera 
according to its usual tactics,” and that the goal of papal policy was 
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“universal power.” This conclusion implicitly suggests that precisely this 
policy of the Holy See, “complex and sometimes difficult to decipher,” 
was to be the main source of the obstacles which Poland later had to 
face in these regions. The Baltic problems of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries are connected with Poland’s internal development by M. Malo- 
wist who takes as starting point his original field: the trade relations of 
that period of transition, but only to prove that not the evolution of those 
relations in the Baltic area but social conditions within Poland were 
chiefly responsible for economic regression: “A numerous and well organ- 
ized nobility succeeded in imposing to the peasants and burghers the 
most brutal forms of its domination.” In that case even the doctrine of 
strict economic determinism had to be sacrificed in order to show the 
“feudal” landlords in a particularly dark light. 


Against such a background of darkness the two well known phases 
of the flowering of Polish culture, the Renaissance and the Enlighten- 
ment, are described in the following two chapters. Trying to contribute 
something new to the history of Poland’s “Golden Age,” St. Arnold, 
Professor of Social and Economic History and Historical Geography, 
whose own research work was in the mediaeval field, is at pains to 
convince the reader that even ideological trends like the Renaissance 
and the Reformation — apparently a religious movement — were deter- 
mined in their character and evolution by the economic and social condi- 
tions of sixteenth century Poland. Though repeated several times in his 
short survey, that Marxist interpretation is not supported by any new 
facts. There is nothing new either in the rather old fashioned interpreta- 
tion of the Renaissance as being an absolute negation of everything 
mediaeval; and an understanding of what was really revolutionary in 
the ideas of A. Frycz Modrzewski is hardly advanced by saying in the 
tiresome Marxist terminology that some of his conceptions were no 
longer those of feudalism but rather those of nascent capitalism. 

B. Lesnodorski, who at the Congress assisted Arnold, the Chairman 
of the Delegation, as its Secretary General, would sometimes be equally 
misleading, stressing for instance as one of the results of contemporary 
research the importance of Copernicus for the materialistic conception 
of the world. But it must be admitted that the chapter written by this 
young professor is not only the longest but the most valuable in the col- 
lective volume. Having studied in an earlier book the constitutional 
reforms of the Great Diet 1788-1792 and collected rich material on 
the Enlightenment in Poland, he now describes “the intellectual factors 
in the formation of modern Polish society.” However, even such a prob- 
lem of cultural history is approached as part of the process of “capitalist 
penetration into the feudal economy.” And acknowledging the contribu- 
tions of non-Marxist historians, Lesnodorski would blame them time and 
again for giving too much attention to the achievements of great indi- 
viduals and to aristocratic or royal patronage. The whole movement is 
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rightly connected with the struggle for Poland’s independence so that 
the whole chapter appears as a transition to the following ones where 
that struggle is examined in the post-partition period. But according to 
Lesnodorski it was directed even before the partitions not only against 
the foreign powers but against the Polish magnates as well. As usual 
in the Marxist treatment of Polish history the role of the King is mini- 
mized, and the most radical among the writers and reformers are singled 
out for special praise, always with a view to discovering precursors of 
atheistic materialism, in opposition to the “Jesuit spirit” and to the 
Vatican. The author, who blames “bourgeois historiography” for distort- 
ing even the picture of Kosciuszko’s insurrection, does not hesitate to 
distort himself the interpretation of well known facts: he begins by limit- 
ing the territory where the national revival fully developed, to the lands 
where also the masses were ethnically Polish, and he ends by calling the 
new conception of the Polish nation “the negation of the so-called nation 
of nobles” as formed in the preceding centuries. The evolutionary char- 
acter of the Polish reform movement, so different in that respect from 
the French Revolution, is completely overlooked by the author who 
otherwise is so anxious to discover the specifically national features of 
the Enlightenment in Poland; and instead of the continuity of the 
national tradition which survived even the partitions, a complete break 
with that tradition is wrongly stressed as typical of the whole generation 
except a few aristocratic traitors. 

The alliance of that landowning aristocracy with the new bourgeoisie 
is the topic of the first of the chapters which are supposed to illustrate 
the Marxist interpretation of the history of partitioned Poland. Written 
by a notorious militant Communist, W. Kula, this brief sketch, deprived 
of any references but rich in superficial generalizations, is indeed a 
specimen of Marxist propaganda. Regretting that there never was in 
Poland any “antifeudal” bourgeois revolution, the author pretends that 
the strange alliance between the representatives of decadent feudalism 
and a capitalist class equally opposed to any progress “made Poland 
a reactionary country of misery and obscurantism, and maintained her 
in that condition until the popular revolution” of today. How such a 
country could survive as a nation through more than one hundred years 
of partition and foreign domination, and even struggle time and again 
for national liberation, this had to be explained in the following three 
chapters which all came to the same conclusion. 

That by S. Kieniewicz, though limited to the revolutionary crisis 
of 1846-1848, obviously seemed particularly important, since it was sub- 
mitted to the Congress for discussion. Its author, who already before the 
last war started his thorough and promising studies concerning the history 
of Galicia with special interest in the aristocratic leaders of Austrian 
Poland, now stresses in all his works the close connection between the 
national and the agrarian problem, and this is of course well justifiec. 
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But in his present interpretation he not only condemns the conservative 
defenders of the “feudal” system who were loyal to the partitioning pow- 
ers, which is justified too, not only the “liberals” who relied upon “diplo- 
matic combinations” and are held responsible for the failure of the insur- 
rections — a generalization which is highly objectionable — but even the 
“bourgeois” democrats who had a progressive agrarian program but 
wanted to avoid class struggle and had “illusions” as to a possible agree- 
ment between nobles and peasants. Professor Kieniewicz opposes these 
three condemned groups and presents as the only real heroes of the 
independence movement those who wanted it to be a social revolution 
based upon the peasant masses and the urban proletariat and directed 
not only against the foreign governments but also against the Polish 
nobility. Regretting only that this fourth group was not numerous enough, 
he does not hesitate to defend even the peasant revolt in Galicia, in 
1846, which turned exclusively against the nobles, and he dismisses as 
“patriotic propaganda” the well established fact that this revolt was 
instigated by the Austrian administration. In order to make his own 
Marxist propaganda more convincing, Kieniewicz suggested a similar 
interpretation of the social implications of the Risorgimento which, how- 
ever, was rejected in the discussion by the Italian historians. 


A general picture of the international background and significance 
of all Polish struggles for independence from the partitions to 1864, 
which one of the leading Communist historians, Professor H. Jablonski, 
though not present in Rome, prepared for the Congress using a rich 
material and starting with a rather uncontroversial introduction, stressed 
the same years of the “Spring of the Nations” and particularly the events 
of 1846 as a decisive turning point. His main purpose was, however, to 
show not only that from that date the Polish national movement came 
at last under the control of revolutionary elements of the extreme left, 
but even more that only these same elements in other countries were 
really favorable to the cause of Poland’s freedom. To the “perfidy” of 
the Papacy and of the western powers he opposes the real, genuine sym- 
pathy of Marx and Engels and of the growing workers’ movement, 
though it is well known that the founding fathers of Communism sup- 
ported the Poles only as far as their liberation seemed to be in the interest 
of the working class, and though it is obvious for any critical reader 
that occasional pro-Polish statements coming from the Left were not, and 
could not be, of more practical use than similar statements of repre- 
sentatives of the Right. It is not surprising that in contradistinction to 
the hostility of Tsarist Russia the helpful influence of the Russian revolu- 
tionaries is praised with one-sided exaggeration, but highly instructive is 
the reference to Lenin’s opinion that the Polish question in spite of all 
failures did not lose its actual significance for the international revolu- 
tionary movement “as long as the popular masses of Russia were still 
deeply asleep.” The implication is clear enough: just as the Polish revolu- 
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tion of 1846, which Engels called “more hostile to Poland herself than 
to her foreign oppressors, hostile to the old barbarian, feudal, aristocratic 
Poland,” was so “immensely” important merely because it provoked a 
revolutionary “effervence” all over Europe, so the “Polish question” as 
a whole becomes in the Marxist interpretation nothing but a nineteenth 
century substitute for the much more efficient revolutionary leadership 
of the Russian proletariat after its awakening in our century. 

Nevertheless, were it only because the Polish proletariat was con- 
sidered helpful in preparing such a development and supposed to come 
under that Russian leadership, Marxist historiography realized the neces- 
sity of studying the origin of the working class in Poland. Blaming the 
“bourgeois” historians for having neglected these studies, Mme N. Gasi- 
orowska, who had promoted them already before the war in the Marxist 
spirit, now contributed a chapter in which she summarized the results 
of the research work which is being done in that field in the new Poland 
under her direction. No references to the sources are given, but obviously 
careful investigations have been made and interesting facts discovered, 
mostly illustrating the hardships and even sufferings of the industrial 
workers in the Russian Poland of the nineteenth century, giving some- 
times the impression of “inhuman bestiality” in their treatment. It is, 
however, equally shocking that the impression is created as if the country 
itself and the Polish capitalist class had been responsible for all these 
evils. Only a reader who is familiar with the political condition of the 
Polish “Kingdom” under Russian rule, will realize that it was because 
of the impact of the Russian administration and of the brutality of the 
Russian police that the living conditions of the workers — and not only 
of them — were so particularly bad in that region of Europe. Neither do 
the brief conclusions, phrased as they are in typically Marxist terminology, 
give sufficient evidence of the participation of the Polish workers in 
the national struggle for independence. 

It was only appropriate that a Communist little known as a historian 
but conspicuous as political “power behind the scene” at the Rome Con- 
gress, Leon Grosfeld, wrote the chapter in which the Marxist reinterpre- 
tation of Polish history was applied to the study of Poland’s liberation 
through World War I. His study, to which numerous quotations from 
partly unpublished sources were to give appearances of solid scholarship, 
is significantly limited to Germany’s policies regarding Poland’s future. 
That these German policies were imperialistic and that the much dis- 
cussed Act of November 5, 1916, was not any real restoration of Poland’s 
freedom and independence, did not require any further proof. The real 
purpose of the author himself was indeed quite different. He simply 
wanted to show that with only the exception of the extreme left — the 
modest nucleus of the future Polish Communist Party — all Polish 
parties and political leaders were treacherously cooperating with Imperial 
Germany or at least fooled by the Germans. It is hardly necessary to 
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point out how untrue such a charge is, nor to recall that in spite of, 
and contrary to, Germany’s unequivocal intentions, which were frustrated 
by Polish opposition and Allied victory in the West, the Act of November 
5 was indeed a stepping stone on the difficult road to Poland’s liberation. 
According to Mr. Grosfeld, whose attack against the later Cardinal 
Sapieha is just one of his many unfair distortions of past and contempo- 
rary history, this liberation was of course exclusively achieved thanks to 
the “Great Socialist October Revolution” in Russia, that “climax of world 
history.” 

Beyond that “climax” the papers prepared for the Rome Congress 
did not go. And even in his general report on Polish historiography after 
1945 Lesnodorski had to admit that little has been done in Poland to 
study the period between the two World Wars. Brief, too, is his account 
on what has been written about the last war and the German occupa- 
tion, and even briefer are his references to the recent publications con- 
cerning the contemporary history of People’s Poland. This is one more 
difference between the new Polish and the Soviet Russian historiography 
which as both Mr. Sidorov and Mme. Pankratova emphasized is particu- 
larly interested in contemporary history from 1917 to the present. It 
seems that behind the Iron Curtain the study of that most recent period 
is supposed to be left primarily to the Russians. As far as the Marxist 
Polish scholars are concerned, they are expected to evidence such prob- 
lems as the class struggle in prewar Poland, “the exploitation of the 
working masses by Polish and especially foreign capitalism,” hostile 
activities against Poland “as such of the Vatican,” and last but not least 
the history of the Polish Workers (Communist) Party and of its part in 
the struggle for national and social liberation. 

Such an impression is confirmed by the fact that the delegates sent 
from Poland felt obliged to react most violently whenever scholars from 
the free world touched the contemporary developments in Poland and 
East Central Europe. Lesnodorski was ordered to protest “against the 
misuse of the Congress for political propaganda” when exiled historians 
from Poland and Lithuania referred to the present situation in these 
countries. Even stronger — stronger also than the Russian reaction — 
was Grosfeld’s protest against “mean propaganda” when a Swiss historian 
wondered why in Soviet historiography the secret protocol to the Ger- 
man-Russian nonaggression treaty of 1939, viz., the agreement as to a 
partition of Poland and the whole East Central European area, is simply 
omitted. On all such occasions those who presided over the meetings on 
behalf of the International Committee proved most anxious to avoid 
everything that could possibly offend the Communist representatives. 

Under such conditions the task of those scholars who represented 
free Polish historiography abroad was extremely difficult indeed. Without 
any governmental support, not represented in the International Com- 
mittee, listed among the historians of the countries where they are resid- 
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ing at present, they enjoyed in compensation only one advantage: complete 
freedom of expression without foreign instructions or control. On many 
occasions they also had the comfort of feeling the sympathetic under- 
standing of many colleagues from various lands who well remembered 
their participation, as representatives of independent Poland, in the pre- 
war congresses. This was particularly evident in some of the special 
Commissions of the International Committee, like those of Comparative 
Ecclesiastical History and of Military History, and also in the long discus- 
sion of Lesnodorski’s report which they supplemented by recalling the 
contributions of non-Marxist Polish historiography and characterizing 
its entirely different spirit. Their criticism received practically no answer 
from the author of the report who evasively pointed out that the histo- 
rians of Polish origin, living in the West, represented a great diversity of 
trends — after all a correct tribute to their independence of mind. 
Anticipating the situation which they would have to face at the 
Congress, but not knowing how far the Communist participation would 
go, and having themselves only very limited means at their disposal, the 
exiled Polish historians could not give in the publication of their own 
papers any systematic, comprehensive presentation of the non-Marxist 
interpretation of Polish history, nor develop all the leading ideas and 
methods to which they remain faithful. It also so happened that some 
of those free historians had last minute difficulties which prevented them 
from attending the Congress and even from preparing their papers. 
Regretting in particular the absence of Professor H. Paszkiewicz, who is 
a great authority on precisely those problems of East European History 
which cannot be studied at all in Russian controlled Poland, the editors 
of Antemurale included in the volume presented to the Congress at 
least a detailed review of his latest book on The Origin of Russia. Wel- 
coming it as one of the most important recent contributions to the gen- 
eral history of the Middle Ages, the Polish reviewer, Professor L. Koczy, 
is in full agreement with the Austrian historian, Professor G, Stekl, who 
also stressed the contrast between Paszkiewicz’s truly scholarly method 
and the approach of Soviet historiography to the same controversial issues. 
As his own contribution to Antemurale L. Koczy, a former Professor 
at the University of Poznan and now Librarian of the General Sikorski 
Historical Institute in Great Britain, discusses the relations between the 
Holy Roman Empire and Poland in the early days of the Polish State, 
in particular from 963 to 1024. It clearly appears in the light of his 
interpretation that these political relations, as well as the closely con- 
nected problems of ecclesiastical history from the baptism of Mieszko I 
in 966 to the foundation of the metropolitan see of Gniezno in 1000, 
were of decisive importance for the origin and development of the State 
of the Piasts. Therefore Koczy’s study supplements in a most valuable 
way the discussion of that same problem by the historians working in 
Poland. He is in full agreement with them when he calls “the alleged 
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German origin of the Piast dynasty a malicious historical myth,” and 
when he opposes some other extreme interpretations of German histori- 
ography. But the objectivity of his approach, which tries to delimit the 
areas of agreement and disagreement between Polish and German schol- 
ars, was recognized also by the latter when he read his paper at the 
Congress raising a most interesting exchange of views. 

The intimate spiritual relations which Poland had with the West 
already in the first century after her conversion and the Western influence, 
which through Polish intermediary penetrated deep into Kievan Rus, 
are best symbolized by a famous manuscript, the so-called “Codex Ger- 
trudianus,” studied and described in the past by scholars from many 
lands and preserved in the Italian city of Cividale. It was most appropri- 
ate that Monsignor W. Meysztowicz, a former Professor at the University 
of Wilno and now Director of the Polish Institute in Rome, who so 
efficiently prepared the participation of free Polish scholarship in the 
Rome Congress, read at that Congress a paper in which he used that 
manuscript as a starting point for discussing the problem of religious 
unity between Kiev and Rome at the time of Pope Gregory VII, and 
published in Antemurale, of which he is the founder and editor, the 
full text of the almost one hundred prayers of Gertruda, daughter of 
King Mieszko II of Poland and wife of Izyaslav of Kiev, adding a com- 
mentary of profound erudition. It was in vain that in the discussion two ° 
Russian scholars, one of them a Soviet delegate, the other an emigre, 
tried to question his approach to the problem and the far-reaching 
implications of his conclusions. The delegates from Warsaw listened 
in silence. 

Another aspect of Poland’s relations with the Ruthenian lands — 
the modern Ukraine — was studied on the occasion of the Congress by 
Professor J. Jasnowski, formerly of the University of Warsaw, now teach- 
ing at the Polish University Abroad, in London. He was not present in 
Rome, but his paper on “Problems of the Frontier with the Steppes 
North of the Black Sea,” briefly summarized in Antemurale, is a very 
valuable contribution to a better understanding of the general problem 
of the frontier in history which was to be discussed at the Congress by 
scholars from different parts of the world. The Polish experience in this 
matter was indeed almost unique, since the area of the steppes which 
Jasnowski described, constituted as he pointed out, about 32 per cent 
of the whole territory of the Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth and 
included about 25 per cent of its whole frontier line. The difficulties 
in defending the moving frontier in the steppes against the constant 
menace from the Tartars explain many significant aspects of Poland’s 
eastward expansion which Russian controlled historiography badly mis- 
represents or omits altogether and which are of unquestionable interest 
for the history of western civilization at its extreme eastern border where 
the commonwealth so frequently served as a real “antemurale.” Further- 
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more, Jasnowski opposes the Marxist interpretation of this and any 
similar issues by expressing the opinion that the causes which brought 
about the frequent changes in the conditions of these borderlands, were 
mainly “of political nature,” though he does not deny “social and eco- 
nomic influence” either. 


The times of Poland’s greatness, both political and cultural, under 
the Jagellonians and their first successors, whose achievements are such 
a challenge to the Marxist misinterpretation of the “feudal” Poland 
“of the nobles,” were recalled in a paper of the present writer which was 
part of the Congress discussion on the idea of the Church in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth century and appeared in Antemurale under 
the title “Rome and Eastern Europe after the Council of Trent.” The 
Soviet Russian historians and their unhappy Polish followers were shocked 
for various reasons: the tribute paid to a King, Sigismund Augustus; the 
criticism of his opponent, Tsar Ivan the Terrible; the references to the 
sympathetic understanding of Poland’s place in Europe by the Papacy, 
and also by such western powers as the Republic of Venice; the evidence 
that the policies of the Commonwealth, both internal and international, 
favored its outstanding contribution to Renaissance culture, and that 
Poland’s culture of her “Golden Age” remained Catholic through a 
peaceful victory of the Church; and last but not least — the defense of 
the religious union with the Ruthenians concluded at Brest. For all 
these reasons Professor St. Arnold, now the regime’s official interpreter 
of that period, felt obliged to attack his former colleague at the Univer- 
sity of Warsaw in a prepared statement which was very easy to answer 
and proved in striking contrast with the favorable comments by the Dean 
of the Protestant Faculty of Theology in Geneva, Professor Jacques 
Courvoisier, and the prominent Turkish historian, Professor Halil Inalcik. 


Equally significant was the reaction to the paper on “Problems of 
the Insurrectionist Wars of the Nineteenth Century” which was published 
in Antemurale and read at the Congress by Lt. General Marian Kukiel, 
the leading miltary historian of prewar Poland and of free Poland in 
war and exile. His colleagues from various foreign lands, especially the 
French, Swedish, and Turkish members of the International Commis- 
sion on Military History, seized that opportunity to pay a tribute to the 
speaker and to his country. His former Polish colleagues could not object 
since he had found even statements of Karl Marx which supported his 
views, and since his comparisons between the experiences of the Poles 
and those of many other European nations including the Italians, could 
not be questioned without a knowledge of western history equal to his 
own. Furthermore, though his topic was one of those to which also the 
Marxist Polish historians are supposed to give special attention, his 
method was obviously much superior to their own, because even if the 
connection between national and social liberation is recognized, basically 
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military problems cannot be seriously treated without an objective study 
of the methods of warfare, whether regular or revolutionary. 

Limited in number as they unavoidably were, the contributions of 
free Polish scholarship to the International Historical Congress, including 
in addition to a few formal papers many speeches in other discussions 
on Polish and non-Polish problems, did not fail to achieve at least three 
important results. First, they convinced the historians of the world that 
the Marxist, Russian controlled historiography in the captive country is 
by no means the only Polish historiography. Secondly, it became evident 
that there is unfortunately an irreconcilable opposition between the two 
and that it is not the fault of the free Polish historians, if there is no 
possibility of constructive cooperation with those who are not free in 
the sense of “the freedom of the historians” which the President of the 
Italian Organizing Committee, Professor Aldo Ferrabino, so eloquently 
defined in his address at the inauguration of the Congress. Thirdly, while 
it is not the fault of the so-called “satellite” historians either, if under 
the pressure of Moscow and of the Communist Party they must apply 
methods alien to the Polish tradition and to the free world in general, 
it appears indispensable that as long as such conditions last, those Polish 
historians who have the privilege to live and to work in that free world, 
perpetuate the undistorted historical tradition of Poland and in doing 
so receive the sympathetic attention of their non-Polish colleagues. That 
there is a growing interest in free Poland’s past among these non-Polish 
historians, was expressed in quite a number of their contributions to the 
Rome Congress which totally or in part were dealing with Poland, to 
mention only those by Professors A. Jobert, from France, R. F. Leslie, 
from England, and G. Stekl, from Austria. 

The responsibility of the free Polish historians themselves is particu- 
larly great in view of the approaching millenium of Poland which, con- 
trary to its misinterpretation by Marxist historiography, must be con- 
sidered the anniversary of Poland’s Christianization in 966 and the com- 
memoration of her close association with Western Christendom in the 
following one thousand years. In full awareness of that responsibility 
there started in Rome, simultaneously with Antemurale whose purpose 
is not limited to Polish history only, another publication under the title 
Sacrum Poloniae Millenium — a title which is at the same time a pro- 
gram — the first volume of which rightly received a place of honor at 
the Congress exhibit of the Polish Historical Society Abroad, while the 
second one was already in print. On the initiative and under the sponsor- 
ship of Archbishop J. Gawlina, the pastor and protector of all Poles in 
exile, the publication of annual volumes of that impressive series is to 
continue until on the occasion of the anniversary year a comprehensive 
synthesis of the ten centuries of recorded Polish history will be presented 
to the people of Poland and to all those interested in her fate. 

Without any polemics but implicitly answering the misinterpreta- 
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tions which are being propagated in that respect, the preliminary studies 
and the final synthesis of the Sacrum Poloniae Millenium, based upon 
primary source material old and new, will answer first of all the questions 
what Poland received from Rome, what in return she gave to Rome, 
how these mutual relations developed through the ages, and what place 
Poland occupied in the supranational community of which Rome was 
the center in 966 and to a large extent still is today. Originally that com- 
munity was entirely Catholic, and there are very few countries with a 
tradition as basically Catholic as that of Poland. But the other construc- 
tive elements of that tradition, those which can be traced back to pre- 
Christian antiquity, as well as those which have been added by human 
progress throughout the whole evolution of western civilizaton until 
our own time of decision, will certainly receive due consideration. They 
all have in common that dedication to liberty which is the most typical 
feature of the Polish mind and which along with all other spiritual 
values is threatened to be dismissed as a mere “superstructure” of the 
purely material basis of history, a history which would cease to be 
really Polish. 
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STANISLAW STRZETELSKI 


A NATION STRUGGLES FOR HER CULTURE 


In evaluating Polish cultural life under Soviet domination the ques- 
tion at once arises: 

Is it possible to alter the foundations of existence and the entire 
cultural development of a people in ten years? Is it possible to destroy 
century-old religious, legislative, scientific, and artistic traditions, and 
in their stead implant new ones that either conflict with the old, or differ 
from them altogether? 

The reply is usually a reassuring explanation that despite tremendous 
efforts undertaken by the totalitarian state in the field of propaganda 
and at the administrative and educational levels, a decisive majority of 
the Polish people remains anti-Communist and anti-Soviet. We are also 
told that the attachment of the Polish people to their faith and to the 
Catholic Church, far from weakening, is on the contrary, stronger than 
ever. 

However, the above answer, though true, leads to a false conclu- 
sion. For, if this were the attitude of the Polish people, it ought to mean 
that at the end of a ten-year struggle, Polish culture, which is western, 
individualistic, and based on Christian and humanistic ideology, had 
won a victory over the eastern, collectivist and atheistic Soviet culture, 
based on materialism. It ought to mean, therefore, that Poland had 
become immune to any further penetration from the East. 

Unfortunately, the real picture looks quite different. While the 
moods and inclinations of an overwhelming majority of the Polish people 
are anti-Communist, specific elements of Polish culture are gradually » 
undergoing considerable change. 

From the very outset, since 1945, the Communists have made no | 
secret of their determination to rebuild from the foundations and “regu- 
late” not only Poland’s economic system, which they call the “base,” but 
also the so-called “superstructure,” the religious, political, legislative, 
philosophical, and artistic thinking of the Polish people and their insti- 
tutions. 

The above task might appear to exceed even the capacity of a most 
powerful dictatorship. It is easier to terrorize people into working 
towards a set goal and submitting passively to a system of orders and 
restrictions that cover all spheres of life, than it is to compel them to 
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think and respond to stimuli in accordance with arbitrarily imposed cri- 
teria by which they are supposed to take evil for good, lies for truth, 
and the ugly for the beautiful. 

In the opinion of the Soviet “soul engineers” only two things are 
required for this kind of operation to succeed: time and systematic drill, 
as prescribed by Pavlov. The Polish people must be forced, by means of 
an apparatus of controls reaching down into all the private spheres of 
life, to listen to certain slogans, formulae, and ideas which they are 
eventually to accept and finally profess as their own. The unwilling are 
subjected to increasingly severe punishment. Those who yield are 
rewarded with the permission to exist and to achieve professional success.\/ 
It does not matter that in the beginning most people deride and reject 
the ideas forced upon them. After a while the instinct of self-preservation, 
force of habit, and psychological automatism go into action. With older 
people, the process is slow; with the younger generation, it is faster. 

In the struggle against the Church and the environment of family 
tradition, the state apparatus uses all the available educational means: | 
the press, books, schools, universities, social and trade organizations. In| 
systematically cutting the Polish people off from their sources of inspira- | 
tion and their culture, the Communist State can actually abolish by 
decree some branches of learning and create others. It is also able to 
corrupt the conscience of the citizens, separate an individual from his 
family, impose ethical norms, and introduce a general standardization 
of thought. 

In such a situation, people resort to the only means of defense avail- 
able to them. They have no chance to meet the Communist “challenge” 
with what Toynbee calls the “response” of open defiance. Such a struggle 
would lead to the biological death of the nation. Therefore, by a mimetic 
process, people take on protective coloring to save themselves from exter- f 
mination. This first compromise, born of necessity, opens the way to what 
might be termed cultural dualism. Though rebelling against the system 
forced upon them, people must live within it. But in adapting themselves 
to the requirements of their daily existence, they are bound to be influ- 
enced by that system. 

One of the signs of this psychological pressure has been defined by 
the Communists as “inner-emigration”. Exhausted by the struggle, seeing 
no possibility of improvement, people turn their backs on reality and 
seek relief or oblivion in narcotics and a world of delusions, The current 
demand for novels and historital or Utopian moving pictures is an indi- 
cation of this “emigration”. Still another expression of it is the growing 
alcoholism. In themselves, these reactions do not indicate voluntary or 
direct assimilation; they are, however, undoubtedly indicative of indirect 
assimilation. 

Then what is actually taking place? 

The pressure exerted by the powerful totalitarian machine of the 
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state is forcing the whole Polish population into passive submission.“ 
Meanwhile, an initially small group, but one which is steadily increasing, 
has been driven by the exigencies of everyday life to resort to expediency. 

Some groups who have opportunistically collaborated with the 
Communists, try to justify their behavior to themselves and to others. In 
the effort to secure their position, they are motivated more and more 
by egoistic considerations, rather than by principles. Moreover, their 
feeling of isolation and of guilt inclines them to publicize their stand 
in order to diminish or conceal their own responsibility by sharing it 
with as many people as possible. 

The pre-war intellectuals of the country are dying out. As these 
sources of knowledge and information dry up, any large-scale education 
of the younger generation becomes impossible. Inevitably, therefore, the 
strength of the argument used by the defenders of the old culture is ebbing 
while the culture of the invaders gains argumentative weight and superi- 
ority. After a while, even the determined opponents of this new, arbitrarily 
enforced culture find themselves having to use not only the factual and 
statistical elements of dialectical materialism but also its methods of 
thinking and reasoning. Communism’s opportunity lies in the schizo- 
phrenic split which it creates in the human mind. Once awakened, doubts 
and hesitations pave the way for the arguments of dialectical materialism. 
Based on false ideological and ethical premises, it has such a splendidly 
developed system of abstract thinking that, in a condition of isolation, 
only people deeply rooted in religion and philosophy can resist it. 

In some cultural spheres the two opposing sides put on masks. Native 
culture, which is on the defensive, takes on the appearance of submissive- 
ness, while the imposed culture of materialism, which is on the offensive, 
corrupts the Polish cultural tradition by picturing its leaders as alleged | 
forerunners of Communist ideology. The chief victim of this perversion / 
of cultural and ideological values is Poland’s greatest poet, Adam Mickie-/ 
wicz. Mickiewicz was the champion of rebellion against all forms of 
tyranny and injustice. Well aware of the Poles’ admiration for Mickiewicz, 
the Communists have acclaimed him as their own, alleging that the 
revolutionary tone of his works is evidence of his “progressiveness,” as 
though he were a forerunner of Marxist-Leninism. The Warsaw regime 
has spent a great deal of money on new, richly bound editions of Mickie- 
wicz’s works and has organized a large-scale lecture program. 

Taking advantage of the hundredth anniversary of Mickiewicz’s 
death this year, the Warsaw “Cultural and Art Council” has worked out 
an elaborate “Mickiewicz Year” program for 1955-1956. One of the 
purposes of the centennial is, according to the Council: “To intensify 
the study of the period of struggle for national liberation, conducted by 
outstanding Marxist scholars, and to further research on Mickiewicz’s 
role in the ideology of that epoch.” 

The same kind of “operation” has been performed on the works of 
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a number of other prominent Polish poets, authors, and philosophers. 
Zeromski, and such eighteenth century authors as Staszyc and Kollataj, 
such philosophers as Kamienski and Dembowski, and a great many 
others, are being portrayed as alleged forerunners of Communism. 


Since the “claims” for these men are based on fraud, one may ask 
what good they can do the Communists? After all, the Polish people 
are perfectly aware of the fact that Mickiewicz, Zeromski or Staszyc 
not only had nothing in common with Communist ideology, but, on the 
contrary, were resolute opponents of all that the Communists proclaim 
today. But this problem is not as simple as it would appear. In the 
cultural life of a people, every truth must be fostered to be kept alive; 
otherwise, it grows pale, its effective power is reduced and limited to 
an ever smaller number of believers, and finally it fades away altogether. 

In present day Poland, where all the tools of cultural life are in 
Communist hands, universities, books, lectures, and periodicals, offer 
nothing but purposely distorted opinions. Thus, two different presenta- 
tions of Mickiewicz, Zeromski, and Staszyc are put into cultural circula- 
tion, one a true picture, the other a perverted one. At the outset, the 
perverted picture is accepted only marginally, rather as an object of 
amused contempt. But life goes on. Gradually the true sources of tradi- 
tion are turning into a kind of occult science and vanishing into a 
cultural underground. 

With the passage of time, as the old authorities and family tradi- 
tions die out and disappear, the initially spurious teachings of the Com- 
munist swindlers begin to take on the appearance of reality. Defenders 
of tradition, cut off from the wellsprings of inspiration begin to feel a 
lack of arguments. The public, especially the youth, becomes the helpless 
victim of the swindlers. The ideological figure of Mickiewicz, if we take 
it as typical of the entire process, becomes first the subject of misleading 
discussions and doubts, then gradually, by degrees, he begins to take on 
a “red hue.” Eventually nothing seems to have changed, and yet, in the 
innermost life of the people, one of the fountainheads of Polish culture 
has been disfigured and maimed. 

Although, in its initial phase, the mutilation may only have taken 
the form of doubt and of a spiritual unrest which has undermined 
certain truths and turned them into relatively ephemeral values, the 
final result represents a great achievement for the Comzaunists since it 
opens the way to further and deeper infiltration. 

How deeply has Polish life been infiltrated by materialistic culture, 
after ten years of Soviet occupation? 

On the basis of information received from Polaid and the observa- 
tions of those who have managed to escape, the following conclusions 
may be drawn: 

1) The Polish people at home are being exposed to two conflicting 
cultural forces: one the traditional, rooted in the Latin-Christian civiliza- 
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tion, the other, imposed by the occupying power — the materialistic 
culture of Marx and Lenin. The traditional culture, though an organic 
element of the 1000 years of Polish history, is being forced into a defensive 
position, and is gradually disappearing into what may be termed a 
“cultural underground.” Communist materialism, alien and hostile, is 
on the offensive. With all the powerful machinery of the totalitarian 
state at its disposal, it has been able to stir up confusion and intellectual 
anarchy in many spheres of Poland’s cultural life. 

2) Groups and individuals under the direct influence of Church 
and family traditions still hold to the old culture despite certain damage 
sustained. But, among the youth, and particularly.in urban centers not 
yet entirely communized, there is a steadily increasing number of cultural 
people who show a weakened resistance to Communist propaganda and 
education. 

Typical of these new cultural crossbreeds is the group called “regime 
Catholics,” composed of people who collaborate with the regime and 
accept the Communist doctrine while considering themselves faithful 
to the Catholic religion and true sons of the Church. 

How could Catholicism and the atheistic evolutionist theory of the 
Communists be reconciled? 

Despite the total absurdity of such a union it would be a mistake 
to underestimate this problem and write it off on the assumption that 
the regime Catholics are simply Communist agents. 

The problem is far more complex. It is true that the regime played 
a decisive part in establishing this group, and now has its own agents 
implanted there. However, it is also true that many priests and laymen, 
motivated by reasons other than fear and opportunism, have joined the 


group. 


by making a compromise with the regime they would be able, if not to 
secure, at least to prolong the existence of the Church until the country 
was liberated. 

Apart from these hopes and calculations, which soon proved utterly 
flimsy and naive, there was also another consideration. A certain number_, 
of people who joined the regime Catholics were possessed with the false 
notion that they were missionaries. They are convinced that in the course 
of the great revolution mankind is now undergoing, the struggle between 
liberal democracy and totalitarian communism will produce some new 
kind of political system which, neither “right” nor “left,” but somewhere 
in between, will combine “positive elements” of both. Therefore, these 
people reason, if this is the shape of the future, they will certainly make 
a valuable contribution by hastening the evolution of communism towards 
a more liberal system. 

Still another group in today’s Poland is fascinated by the possibility 
that communism constitutes a “period of transition.” Pointing to the 


In the first place, many of these who joined the group believed that Vi 
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regime’s undoubtedly positive achievements in industrial progress, these 
people reason that only under a totalitarian system, by decree, by reduc- ( 
tion of purchasing power, and at the price of general poverty can the ; 
necessary changes be carried out swiftly to turn Poland’s agrarian economy 

into a powerful industrial system. One day, they reason, the Communists 
will vanish, but the changes will be there to stay, and therefore, the } 
present historical opportunity should be seized. 

It is easy to see how, sooner or later, these attempts to produce an 
ideological alloy and combine the irrevocably conflicting and mutually 


excluding elements, create Communist converts, or drive people into an 
ideological and moral vacuum, from which there is but one step to 
nihilism. y 
3) Already within the first group one can notice dangerous signs 
of the giving up of freedom and the Western mode of life. The minds ? 
of people subjected over a long period of time to the pressures of totali, / 
tarian rule and education, gradually lose their ability to evaluate objec- 
tively, to recognize facts, and to make independent decisions. I 
It would therefore be wholly unrealistic like hiding one’s head in 
the sand, to comfort oneself with the wishful thought that the Polish 
people can continue to be Catholic and anti-Communist. : 
Let us not delude ourselves. In the confusion of crisscrossing influ- 
ences and forces which shape the cultural life of a nation, the Polish , 
people have at their disposal a steadily decreasing number of weapons /@ 
with which to defend themselves against the cultural pressure of the * 
invader. If left to struggle on alone, their efforts, at least in some spheres , 
of cultural life, might prove absolutely hopeless. 
Can we successfully oppose this process of gradual defeat by supply- 


ing the Polish people with some of the needed weapons for the defense ; 
of their culture? 
We certainly can. , 

: 


Historians have long been aware of the extraordinary resistance of 
the Polish culture to the vigorous campaigns of Russianization during 
the 19th century. The Polish people, deprived of their own schools and } 
universities for a period of more than 100 years, and exposed to systematic 
attempts to destroy their national spirit, were not only able to preserve 
their cultural identity, but managed to create such a powerful cultural ) 
attraction that many of their invaders yielded to it. Nor did the situation 
change at the turn of the century, when Russia’s cultural dynamism, 
long bound by Byzantine fetters, began to expand, thanks to its flourishing i 
literature and arts and to the creation of a strong liberal element which 
had remained under Western influence. > 

Poland’s astounding cultural resistance during its long apne! 
(1795-1914) is justly attributed to two factors: the patriotism of the 
Polish people and their adherence to religion and the Catholic Church. | 

While giving full weight to the importance of these factors, we must 
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nevertheless acknowledge that the preservation of cultural independence 
would have been impossible, had there not existed a free center of Polish 
culture abroad to shed a steady light upon the homeland. 

For over 100 years the exiled Polish poets, social philosophers, and 
thinkers kept their “dominion over souls” in the Polish territories annexed 
by Russia. First in France and England, then in Galicia, where relative 





J 


freedom was enjoyed under Austrian occupation, Polish emigres created ~ 


a cultural Piedmont which not only kept alive the spirit of resistance, 
but also effectively immunized Polish culture against the invader. 

Again today, as in that first period of captivity, events have charged 
the Polish emigration with an enormous responsibility. Effective resistance 
to Poland’s Communization calls for the building up abroad of a veritable 
arsenal of culture — a creative center of scholarly and artistic activity 
to serve as a source both of information and of inspiration to the people 
in Poland. But the achievements of Polish emigre scholars, writers, and 


artists are not, in themselves, enough. To organize and plan a successful “ 


program, it must be based on a thorough analysis of cultural conditions 
in Poland, because only with the help of such an analysis can the cultural 
needs of the Polish people be met in the order of their urgency and 
importance. It is fortunate, therefore, that the Polish emigration has at 
its disposal a number of research organizations, such as the Polish Insti- 
tute of Arts and Sciences in New York. 

Unfortunately, however, the Polish scientific and cultural institu- 
tions in exile are obligated to operate in the face of little interest on the 
part of both the professional world and the public not only in the United 
States, but throughout Western Europe. 

This indifference to Poland’s cultural problems is primarily due to 
the fact that the West has a purely political interest in these problems, 
and the climate of Western opinion, therefore, changes with the changing 
trends on the international scene. Western indifference is also due to an 
unwarranted optimism in evaluating the strength of Poland’s cultural 
resistance. 

It is to be hoped that, by coordinating the Polish cultural activities 
in exile and by providing Western intellectual circles with objective 
information about cultural developments in Poland, we shall be able to 
convince our friends in America and Western Europe that the defense 
of Polish culture against the invader is in the interest, not only of the 
Polish people, but also of all those who consider themselves members of 
the great cultural community founded upon Christian ethics and human- 
istic ideology. 











STANISLAW SKRZYPEK 


THE PRINCIPLES OF THE BUDGETARY SYSTEM 
IN POLAND 


I. From the Old to the New Budgetary System 


The budget, in the captive countries as well as in the Soviet Union, 
plays a somewhat different role from what it plays in countries where 
the economic system is based on principles of free enterprise and private 
ownership of the means of production. In Poland, just as in all other 
captive countries, the budgetary system based on the pre-war principles 
was completely revised simultaneously with the acceptance of the Soviet 
principles of economic system.! This revision was effected by adapting 
the Soviet principles to the Polish conditions. 

Although the budgets of the countries of People’s Democracies are 
based on the Soviet model, this model was not adopted at the same time 
in all those countries. Certain peculiarities that characterized the indi- 
vidual budgetary systems of the captive countries before the Communists 
took over have not yet been completely eliminated. All the captive coun- 
tries went through a transitory period, during which their budgetary 
policy was based on or reflected the pre-war budgetary systems. 

During the early years of the “People’s Democracy” in Poland, the 
State budgets followed the old pattern. Generally speaking, they consisted 
of the means for covering the State’s administrative expenses and for 
financing parts of the investment expenditure. Besides the State budget, 
there were independent budgets of the self-governing territorial bodies, 
separate budgets of social insurance, a separate system of financing State 
enterprises, another system of financing investments and many other 
separate funds. In 1945-1950 the budget system in Poland underwent a 


(1) In his book Wstep do nauki planowania gospodarki narodowej (An Introduction to the 
Planning of the National Economy), arsaw. , page 97, Bronislaw Minc_ wrote: 
“The system of People’s Democracies and the Soviet system .. . are classified as the same 
type with regard to their class essence; [they] are two forms of the dictatorship of the proletariat 
- +... The experiences of the Soviet Union, said Georgi Dimitrov, are ‘the only and the best 
— for Socialist construction here [in Bulgaria] as well as in other countries of the People’s 
emocracies. 
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series of changes.? The changes, however, did not alter the principle of 
dividing the budget into several separate systems and did not connect 
the budget with the national economic plan, although certain attempts 
were made in this direction. Among the most important efforts to link 
the budget to the national economic plan was the 1949 project of a State 
financial plan. However, the project was not applied in practice. 

The Polish budget system was reformed by a resolution of the Coun- 
cil of Ministers, dated April 17, 1950.3 The reform became valid January 
1, 1951. 

Commenting on this, Zbigniew Pirozynski wrote: 

The construction of a new and uniform budget system has 
been made possible by the political and institutional changes, which 
grew as a result of the extension and strengthening of Socialist 
economy and further restriction of the capitalistic elements in our 
economy.* 


Among those “political and institutional changes” which made the 
introduction of the new budget system possible the most important were 
the following: 

1. The increase through the nationalization of industry and internal 
trade of the share that the Socialist economy took in the total value of 
production, as well as in commercial turnover, and thus also in the 
national income; > 


(2) The budgets that preceded the reform of 1950 were divided into groups, these sub-divided 
into parts, and then split again into sections, chapters, paragraphs and items. For instance, 
budget of 1947, which was the first year of the stabilized post-war Polish economy and the first 
year of the Three Year Plan, was divided into the following groups: (A) administration, which 
included all ministerial resorts; (B) enterprises and plants, including State enterprises of individual 
ministerial resorts, as well as commercialized enterprises; (C) all State monopolies under the 
administration of the Ministry of Treasury; (D) separately administered funds. Group A was 
included in the budget with all its expenditures and revenues. In the other groups only the 
net balances were shown in the budget. Besides the general summary table, the budget contained a 
detailed table of expenses and incomes in accordance with the individual parts of Group A, as 
well as other tables of personnel, government vehicles, etc. In 1948-1949 the budget structure 
remained unchanged, except that in 1948 there was added a general computation of capital budget, 
comprising the investments of Group A. In 1949 Group C was included in Group B, and Group 
D in Group A. In 1950 the budget was further revised with the restoration of the system of dividin 
the budget into four groups. The only difference was that Group C included self-government cal 
insurance, and Group D investments and capital. Thus the reform was designed to coVer in the 
budget the separate budgets of self-governing bodies, social insurance and the investment budget. For 
the more detailed discussion of the budgets for the fiscal years of 1945-1950 see Stefan Bolland, 
Budzet Panstwa Polskie} Rzeczypospolite} Ludowej (The State Budget of People’s Poland) Panstwo 
i_Prawo, Warsaw, May 1955, Z. Wyrozebski ,Budzety terenowe, dochody panstwowe, podatki 
(Local Budget’s State Revenue, Taxes) Warsaw, 1954, and Z. Pirozyn ki System budzetony 
Polski Ludowej (The Budget System of People’s Poland), Warsaw, 1952. 

(3) Monitor Polski, No. A-55, par. 631, 1950. For the discussion of the budget reform see: Z. 
Jasinski: Budzet Panstwa Polskiej Rzeczypospolitej Ludowej (The State Budget of People’s Poland) 
PWG, Marsaw, 1954; L. Serafinowicz: Istota i kierunek rozwoju budzetu (The Essence an 
Direction of the Development of the Budget Economy), a Planowa, June 1950; E 
Drozniak, Zasady nowego systemu budzetowego panstwa (The Principles of the New Budgetary 
System), Finanse, February 1951; Zbigniew Pirozynski: System budzetowy Polski Ludowej (The 
Budget System of People’s Poland), Warsaw, 1952; Z. Wyrozebski: Budzety terenowe, dochody 
panstwowe, podatki (Local Budgets, State’s Revenue, Taxes), Warsaw, 1954. 

(4) Zbigniew Pirozynski, System budzetowy Polski Ludowej (The Budget System of People’s 
Poland) Warsaw, 1952. 


(5) The share of socialized economy in the making of national income: 








1950 
In the total industrial and crafts production 79 
In retail trade 22 80 
In national income 45.5 70 





Source: Hilary Minc, speech at the Sixth Plenum of the Central Committee of PZPR, Nowe 
Drogi, No. 1, 1955. 
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2. Dissolution in the first half of 1950 of territorial self-governing 
bodies and local offices of the central State apparatus (starostwo). The 
formation of national councils as local organs of a uniform administra- 
tion eliminated the separate financial system of self-governing bodies ; 

3. Gzadual pooling of the dispersed economic units by introducing 
a uniform accounting and financial system; 

4. Reorganization of the banking system (1948), which made the 
National Polish Bank the central bank not only for directing the monetary 
circulation and credit, but also for settling accounts in internal and 
foreign turnover; 

5. The tax reform, which made the turnover tax the main source 
of budget revenue; 

6. Formation of the Ministry of Finances and reorganization of the 
financial apparatus (March, 1950) ; 

7. Introduction of the Six Year Plan, which made it necessary to 
connect the budget with the tasks of the Plan. 

The consequences of these changes were: (a) extension of the scope 
and contents of the State budget; (b) introduction of a new budget struc- 
ture that ensured the uniformity of the system; (c) establishment of a 
new classification of revenues and expenditures for coordinating the 
budget with economic plans, and providing possibilities for computing 
and normalizing the revenues and expenditures. 


II. Theoretical Bases of the Budget System 


According to Pirozynski: 
The socialist budget system represents a planned mobilization 
of the financial resources of national economy, indispensable for 
the fulfillment of the functions of the Socialist state, and a planned 
financing of the State’s tasks in national economy, social and cultural 
services, national defense, security, administration, and justice. The 
functions of the budgetary system are rooted in the activities of the 
Socialist state and in the functions of money in the creation and 
distribution of national income. These functions are performed by a 
special financial apparatus which is called the budget apparatus. 
The plan of action of the budgetary system constitutes the basis for 
its work. This plan defines specific tasks in the field of budgetary 
revenues and expenditures. This plan is called the budget.® 
To perform these functions, the Socialist budget is based on two 
groups of principles. One concerns the contents; the other, the form.’ 

Principles concerning the contents are: (1) conformity with the 
economic plan, (2) conformity with the Party line, (3) economy, (4) 
(6)._op, cit. p. 68. For the definition of budget see also Jan Zdzitowiecki: Socjalistyczna definicja 
Cees (The Socialist Definition of Budget), Panstwo i Prawo, April, 1954. 


7) The presentation of budget principles is based on Pirozynski’s book, which is regarded as the 
most comprehensive study of the Polish budget. 

















universality, (5) unity of budgetary funds, (6) balance between the 
revenues and expenditures and (7) conformity to law. 

Conformity with the national economic plan is of basic significance 
and should be applied to all elements of the budget. For example, the 
revenues from the non-socialized sector of the economy and from the 
population should be based on the balance-sheet of revenues and expen- 
ditures of the population. The revenues from foreign credits and expendi- 
tures connected with their repayment should be in conformity with the 
balance of payments with foreign countries. The budget is coordinated 
with the national economic plan as a whole through basic financial bal- 
ance sheets, which constitute a part of the national economic plan.® 

The principle of conformity with the Party’s line is linked with the 
fact that “the national economic plan fulfills the Party program.” 9 

The principle of economizing reflects the trend of continuous reduc- 
tion of costs. The principle of universality expresses a postulate that 
the budget should cover the entire financial economy of the State. 

The principle of the unity of the budgetary funds expresses the idea 
that the financial resources, accumulated by the Socialist budget system, 
are destined to cover all the budgetary expenditures and that they con- 
stitute one fund for financing all the tasks of the state. 

The principle of balancing revenues and expenditures is ensured of 
implementation in the Socialist budget by the creation of reserves in the 
form of a surplus of revenues over expenditures. 

The principle of conformity to law means that the rules presented 
by the law have priority over budgetary quotas. For example, the bases 
for collecting taxes are the appropriate laws and not quotas contained in 
the budget. Equally, the expenditures on wages or old age pensions should 
be paid out in established quotas, defined by wage and old age pension 
provisions, and not in the quotas accepted in the budget. 

The principles concerning the form of the budget are the following: 
(1) unity, (2) operative coherence, (3) specialization, (4) intelligibility 
and (5) divulgence (openness) of the budget.!° 

The principle of unity means that there is one uniform budget. This 
implies uniform principles of planning and executing, one ledger and a 
uniform organization of budgetary apparatus. 

In the Socialist system the principle of unity and centralism is strictly 
observed. This adherence is assured by the construction of a combined 
State budget comprising all budgets of central and local organs of state 


(8) Among the most important balance sheets are: (1) Balance sheet of revenues and expenditures 
of enterprises. Its task is to define the financial requirements of the enterprises that are indis- 
pensable to the fulfillment of production tasks, and to indicate the sources for covering these re- 
quirements. (2) Balance sheet of revenues and expenditures of the population. It checks the 
indicators of economic plans with the point of view of coordinating the purchasing power of the 
population with the supply of products and services. (3) Balance sheet of accounting and 
payments in dealing with foreign countries. All these single balances are merged into one general 
financial balance. The financial balances are, unfortunately, not published by the regime; if they 
were, they would give us a clearer perception of the country’s economic life than what is made 
possible by studies of only economic plans and budgets. 

(9) Pirozynski: op. cit. p. 73. 

(10) Pirozynski: of. cit. p. 70. 
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authorities. These budgets are prepared so that a budget of higher level 
encompasses the full revenues and expenditures of lower level budgets. 

The principle of operative coherence means that each budget is 
also a combined budget, representing the sum of preliminaries of revenues 
and expenditures of individual units that are responsible for carrying out 
the tasks of the economic plan. 

The principle of specialization provides that the source of revenues 
and outlay for expenditures be given in all details and not listed in total 
sums. This principle is applied in the budgetary classification, which will 
be discussed later. The principle of intelligibility provides that the budget 
should be readable and understandable both for its executors and for 
the masses. The principle of divulgence should assure the people’s par- 
ticipation in drafting the budget. 

Pirozynski interprets the principle of openness as follows: 


Due to the fact that the Socialist budget is a budget of councils, 
which are uniform organs of a uniform and indivisible state power, 
exercised by the working masses (the dictatorship of the proletariat) 
and due to the fact that the power of councils does not recognize 
any division into legislative and executive organs, there does not 
exist in the Socialist system any problem of openness or secrecy of 
the budget within state authority organs . . . Briefly speaking . . . 
the openness of the budget is preserved with regard to the population 
and its representatives (deputies, councillors, commission mem- 
bers) #! 


The executors of the budget are the units of which it is composed. 
These units are responsible for spending the money and accumulat- 
ing the budgetary sums. Thus, before we discuss the structure of the 
budget, and the methods for its preparation and execution, we must talk 
about the enterprises and budgetary units, as well as about the structure 
of revenues and expenditures. 

According to Pirozynski,!* there are three types of units in the na- 
tional economy: (a) economic units, whose production processes con- 
tribute to the national income,!3 (b) social, cultural, national defense, 
security, justice and administrative units, which by performing certain 
non-material services for the State and the people use up a part of the 
national income accumulated by economic units and (c) the population, 
which both uses up a part of national income accumulated by economic 
units and takes advantage of certain services of social, cultural, national 
defense, security, justice and administrative units. 


11) cit. p. 
Shia. pp. iD ‘ff. 


13} Soviet Marxists maintain that the national income cannot be derived from sources other 

than material production process (as, for instance, a painter’s studio or the office of a lawyer). 

According to the Marxist doctrine the national income constitutes an equivalent of the global 

production, less depreciation. Vide I. M. Krasnolubov: Planowanie i obliczanie dochodu narodo- 

w HY (Planning and Computing of the National Income), translated from the Russian, Warsaw, 

0 nd oan, Minc: Zagadnienie dochodu narodowego (The Problem of National Income); 
wa Mliny 
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The budget system comprises the first two types of units. The third 
type, the population, is not covered by the budget. 

The economic units are as a rule enterprises, and they carry out 
their activities within the limits of their own financial system. They 
settle their accounts with the budget on economic grounds only, making 
their payments to the budget and receiving financial means from it. 

Units performing services are, as a rule, classified as budgetary units 
and are included in the budget with full revenues and expenditures. This 
division is not, however, immutable. There are economic units that 
because of small size and lack of properly qualified personnel, are also 
organized in the form of budgetary units. This principle applies in 
particular to a number of units in communal and housing enterprises, as 
well as to small agricultural farms, run by national councils. The con- 
trary is also true: certain budgetary units are organized in the form of 
enterprises, for example, theaters, opera houses and philharmonic societies. 

An intermediate form between enterprises, which function on the 
basis of cost accounting, and budgetary units is a budgetary enterprise. 
This form is an economic unit but also a budgetary unit, from the stand- 
point of financial organization. Such units are State Machinery Centers, 
which are included in the budget with full revenues and expenditures, 
but without a detailed itemization as applied in the case of budgetary 
units. 

There are also units that function partly as budgetary units and 
partly as economic units. In this case the economic activities have an 
auxiliary character. An example would be a hospital or a school carrying 
out a minor side line economic activity like a vegetable garden. Thus 
they would serve the purpose of basic units. 

The breakdown into enterprises and budgetary units in the Socialist 
budget system is the most important division. 


The classification of revenues and expenditures results from functions 
performed by the budget system. The purpose of the classification is to 
(a) coordinate the budget with the national economic plan, (b) establish 
organization units responsible for carrying out the tasks which are con- 
nected with the appropriate revenues and expenditures and (c) define 
the methods of carrying out the tasks and computing the costs. 

The budgetary classification has been subdivided into economic, 
organizational and calculative classifications. 

The economic classification is an expression of the state’s functions 
that are realized in individual sectors of the national economy. Within 
this classification the state budget revenues may be divided as follows: 
(a) according to their origin (for instance, from the socialized or non- 
socialized sector of the economy), (b) current and capital coming from 
investments, (c) returnable (for instance, loans) and non-returnable 
(definite, for instance, taxes) and (d) according to the form of collection. 
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The expenditures of the state budget may be divided as follows: (a) 
real expenditures and transfers to other financial systems (for instance, 
to the system of enterprises or investments), (b) current and capital, 
(c) returnable and non-returnable, (d) expenditures constituting the 
income of the population and the income of economic units and (e) 
expenditures of individual sectors of the national economy.!* 

In 1955 the following division.of state budgetary expenditures into 
groups and sections was observed: 





Groups Sections 
I. National economy 1. National economy 

. Financial institutions! 
Education 

Vocational education 
Science and higher learning !” 
Culture and art!8 

Health and physical culture '8 
Social insurance 

Other social benefits 19 
National defense 
Administration 

Justice, public prosecutors’ 
office, security”? 

V. National debt 12. Internal debt 

13. Foreign debt 
VI. Reserve resources 2! 14. Reserves 


Source: Dziennik Ustaw RPL No. 15, par. 82, 1955. 


— 
» 


II. Social and cultural services 16 


III. National defense 
IV. Administration 


FOr OO S7 SN  N 


—_ ee 


The first four groups of expenditures represent the function of the 
Socialist state. They comprise the financing of the economic, social, cul- 
tural, national defense, security, justice and administrative units. The 
remaining groups are concerned with returnable expenditures, reserve 
means and the regulation of budgets of lower levels. The groups of 
expenditures are divided into sections, corresponding to the sectors of the 
national economic plan. This division applies, first of all, to the group of 
social and cultural services. But the group of national defense is not 
divided into sections of the economic plan (i.e., industry, agriculture, com- 
munication, transport, housing, goods turnover, communal and housing 


(14) L. Kurowski, Elementarne pojecia skarbowosci (Elementary Concepts of Finances), 
AT et NBP, 1949, PO, 28, Be. 

This section appeared i in the budget for the first time in 1950. 
(ie) In 1951 this group had the name: Social and cultural facilities. ‘ . 
(17) In 1952 this section was entitled: Higher learning and science, whereas in 1951 higher 
learning and vocational education went under a common name: cardres’ training. 
(18) In 1951 the expenditures for health and for physical culture were shown separately. 
(19) In 1952 this section was entitled: Social aid. 
(20) In 1952 this section was entitled: Justice and security; in 1951 justice and security were 
shown separately. 
(21) In 1952 this group had another section: Social savings fund and other accounts. 
In addition, in 1952 th ere was an additional group: Equalization means. which comprised the 
shares of local budgets in the revenues of the central budget, as well as endowments and 
supplements. 
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economy). Instead of being divided into sections the defense group is 
divided according to departments to which are subordinated the appropri- 
ate economic units 2? which constite a part of “national economy” group 
or other groups. This arrangement opens a wide opportunity for con- 
cealing the defense expenditure in other groups of the budget. 

The division of expenditures as practiced in Poland is not identical 
with that practiced in other countries of the Soviet bloc. In the USSR 
the state budget is divided into nine groups; the expenditures for public 
security are shown in one group together with national defense expendi- 
tures, while the expenditures on justice are shown separately. Such 
variations occur in the budgets of other captive countries, although per- 
haps they are not so significant. 

The state budget is further divided into chapters that correspond to 
the expenditures of homogeneous budgetary units or tasks. In the field 
of social and cultural services, for instance, there are the following chap- 
ters: basic schools, vocational schools of different levels, universities, etc. 
In the field of national economy the chapters correspond to enterprises 
subordinated to the ministries or departments of the praesidia of national 
councils. As a rule the chapters are formed according to the organizational 
structure, i.e., according to central managements of industry. Chapters 
are divided into paragraphs and items. 

The division of expenditures into sections, chapters and paragraphs 
is applied to the budgets of all levels; it is not published. 

The classification of revenues is not as uniform as that of expendi- 
tures. Yet the role of the budget in the mobilization of financial resources 
and in the redistribution of national income” calls for such a classification 
of the revenues that would reflect the economic base of the state. All 
budgetary revenues are therefore divided into those revenues derived from 
the accumulation of the socialized section of the economy, small private 
sector, capitalistic sector and from the population.** It is not always 
possible, however, to apply this division because there are considerable 
differences in classifying certain revenues, and the limits between the 
sources of their origin are not always clear. 

The classification of budgetary revenues of the State budget for 
1955 was as follows: 


1. Revenue from the socialized economy” 
2. Revenue from the non-socialized sector of economy?’ 
3. Taxes and fees from the population” 


(33) Pirozynski: op. cit. p. 155. 5 . J 
(23) ‘In the Socialist states, being in the transitory period to Socialism, a particular role is 
attached to the redistribution of national income as an instrument of the class struggle designed 
to strengthen the Socialistic elements and liquidate the capitalistic elements in the national 
economy.”’ Pirozynski: op. cit. p. 59. 

(24) ide also J. Konopka: W sprawie klasyfikacji dochodow budzetu panstwowego (On the 
Problem of Classification of the State Budget Revenues), Finanse, No. 2, 1951. 

(25) Pirozynski: op. cit. p.157. 

(26) In 1952 this group was subdivided into revenue from taxes and non-tax revenues. 

(27) In 1951 this group had the name: Revenue from non-socialized economy, taxes and other 
revenues from the population. It was subdivided into taxes and non-tax revenues. 

(28) In 1951 this group had the name: fees. y 
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4. Loans and deposits”? 
5. Other revenues”? 
6. Revenues from social insurance?! 


Source: Dziennik Ustaw RPL No. 15, par. 82, 1955. 


The purpose of the organizational classification is to establish the 
units responsible for the appropriate elements of budgetary expenditures 
and revenues. 

The organizational classification corresponds to the functional struc- 
ture of the State. Thus, it allows for the construction of a system in which 
every budgetary unit is assigned a specific part in the implementation 
of the budget. The classification of revenues and expenditures is analogous, 
but this classification is not published. 

The calculative classification serves two purposes: (1) it enables the 
budget to be tied up with budgetary units, thus carrying out an independ- 
ent financial economy within the separate systems and on the basis of 
the revenue supplied through the budget and (2) it provides the basis 
for calculating and normalizing expenditures within budgetary units. 

This classification applies to the division of revenue into paragraphs 
and items. Paragraphs are strictly defined; their number is unchangeable 
and cannot be increased. All budgets and chapters have a uniform system 
of paragraph structure, and every expenditure must be qualified in an 
appropriate paragraph. Without this division into paragraphs, no chapter 
of the budget can be carried out. In the paragraph classification the 
expenditures can be divided into (a) current and capital, (b) personnel 
and real and (c) budgetary units’ expenditures (proper expenditures) 
and transfers to the account of other units. Pirozynski gives in his book a 
list of budgetary paragraphs for 1952.32 Every budgetary chapter is 
divided into twenty-seven paragraphs. The paragraphs are subdivided 
into items, which are also identical for all budgets and chapters, although 
every chapter shows only those items that provide for expenditures. 


III. The Organizational Structure of the State Budget 


The structure of the State budget after the April 17, 1950, reform dif- 
fered completely from that of previous budgets. Prior budgets had con- 
tained only the list of revenues and expenditures of the State administra- 
tion and final accounting results of separate enterprises, leaving outside of 
the budget a number of independently functioning budget systems. In 
contrast the State budget, since 1951, has covered the entire national 
economy. The new budget included not only the revenues and expendi- 
tures of the old budget but also the revenues and expenditures of terri- 


{%) In 1951 this group was subdivided into internal Leonean foreign loans and deposits. 
(30) This group appeared for the first time in the 1954 budge 
(31) This group appeared for the first time in 1952. In ro 1951 budget there was an additional 
group of revenue: Transfers. It does not appear in later budgets. 
(32) Op. cit. p. 163. 
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torial self-governing organs (together with the revenues and expendi- 
tures of their plants) , the revenues and expenditures of the social insurance 
system as well as a number of heretofore independent budgetary systems 
such as State enterprises and funds. 

These inclusions almost tripled the budget’s total sum and changed 
its economic structure. 

The percentage of national income shown in the budget increased 
from 41.5% in 1950 to 71.5% in 1951.33 

At the same time a shift in the distribution of expenditures among 
the individual sectors of the economy took place as follows: 
Share of productive and non-productive units in the non-investment 

expenditure of the State budget of 1950 and 1951 in percentages. 


Recipients of the budget 1950 State budget 1951 State budget 
a) productive units | 15.1 
b) non-productive units 
1) social and cultural 33.3 45.6 
2) national defense 18.3 11.6 
3) administrative and justice 24.8 17.8 
c) others 13.9 9.9 
Total: 100.0 100.0 


Source: Dr. Zbigniew Pirozynski: System budzetowy Polski Ludowej, 
p. 119. 


The 1945-1950 budgets were well over a hundred pages long (the 
1947 budget was 116 pages, and the 1950, 177 pages). The inclusion 
in the budget of a number of separate budgetary systems and the rejec- 
tion of the principle that State enterprises should appear in the budget 
with their net balances only should, it would seem, extend the scope of 
the budget, making it a much larger document than it had been. Con- 
trary to these expectations, however, the post-reform budgets became 
much smaller, not exceeding 8 to 10 pages. They covered only the general 
listing of revenues and expenditures and did not break them down into 
separate parts. The result was merely a formal adherence to the principle 
of openness; in reality it meant dropping the curtain of almost impene- 
trable secrecy over one .of the most important sources of information 
about the country’s economic life. 


The revised State budget is a combined budget for the entire activity 
of the State. It is divided into two basic parts: the central budget and 
local budgets. Every one of these is in turn a combined budget within its 
own scope for lower level units. 

The central budget consists of a number of budgets, corresponding 
to appropriate ministries and other central organs that are in turn com- 
(33) Calculated on the basis of the available figures of investment expenditures for 1950-1951 


and their share in the percentage in the national income, and the figure on budgetary revenues 
for 1950-1951. 
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bined budgets for units subordinated to them. The same applies to local 
budgets, in which this multi-grade system is also observed. The budgets 
of voievodship national councils are combined budgets for district na- 
tional councils, which in turn group the budgets of rural national councils. 
Both the central and local budgets are published in the form of general 
tables, and a detailed division into lower level budgets is not shown. This 
system has been adapted from the Soviet Union, where a similar division 
is observed. The only exception is that there is a larger number of levels 
in the Soviet Union with its Union Republics and Autonomous Republics 
which do not exist in Poland. 

The division of the State budget into central and local budgets cor- 
responds to the division of the State’s functions into central authority 
and national councils. But national councils are organs of a uniform 
State authority, and the division of the State’s functions into central 
authority and national councils is made not according to real divisions 
of tasks, but according to the scope of activities of central and local 
organs of State authority and the distribution of units through whith 
these organs carry out their tasks. 

It is generally accepted that the task of financing the units whose 
activities have a local scope belongs to local budgets, while the task of 
financing the units whose activities are the concern of the state belongs 
to the central budget. The units which concern the investments of the 
whole country are included in the central budget; the units of provincial 
administrations, in the voievodship budgets; the units of the district 
administration, in district budgets, and the units of rural municipal 
administration, in the rural municipal budgets. 

The division of units among the organs of State authority is 
reflected in their financing from the corresponding budgets. Pirozynski 
lists the following rules of the appropriation of expenditures to the 
central budget and local budgets: *4 

“(a) Production tasks, which are the main basis of Socialist economy, 
are chiefly the concern of the central authorities, first of all in the field 
of fuel and raw materials and supplies, as well as in the field of industrial 
articles, the production of which is concentrated in definite areas, and 
which serves to fulfill the needs of the whole economy. 

(b) Tasks in the fieid of social and cultural needs of the population 
belong as a rule to local authorities, because such a system provides 
better possibilities to check directly the population’s needs with the 
methods employed for the purpose of satisfying those needs. 

(c) Tasks in the field of national defense and public security belong 
to the central authorities. 

(d) Every budget finances the entirety of an assigned task. If, for 
example, the elementary schools are financed from local budgets, they 
(34) op. cit. 139-140. See also the resolution of the Government’s Praesidium of June 10, 1950 


concerning the division of units and financial tasks arising from the State budget into the central 
budget and local budgets. Monitor Polski, No. A-68, par. 804 
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receive no financial appropriation from the central budget. This is an 
essential difference as compared with self-government budgets, which in 
the pre-war times financed the same tasks in the field of education as 
those financed today by the state budget, e.g., high schools.” 

The largest part of the central budget’s expenditures goes to the 
national economy (as a rule over 50% of the total). About 25% of the 
total goes to cultural and social services. A majority of the local budgets’ 
expenditures goes for social and cultural services (about 56% of all 
expenditures for 1954). 

The percentage division of the budgetary expenditure between 
various budgets and branches of national economy does not reflect real 
proportions. This follows from the fact that the currency unit (zloty) has 
not the same value for every group or section of the budget. The wage 
bill, for example, is paid in current prices while the prices of machinery 
or raw materials are calculated in constant prices of 1937. The differ- 
ences in real value of the currency unit dependent upon the type of 
expenditure makes the percentage breakdown of budgetary expenditure 
between various branches of the national economy mostly meaningless. 

In spite of the wide scope of the national councils’ activities, the 
local budgets constitute only a small part of the State budget. In 1951 
the expenditures of the local budgets amounted to 16.2% of the State 
expenditures, while in 1954 this was decreased to 13.7% The fact that 
the needs of the population are covered chiefly by local budgets, which 
amount to about 15% of the total expenditures, is an illustration of the 
small importance attached in the socialist community to everyday needs. 

In the State and local budgets the expenditures in national economy 
and social and cultural services constitute the largest part. From this fact 
the Communists try to form a political argument about the socialist 
state’s budget being an ‘economic-cultural budget’ in contrast to the 
budgets of capitalistic countries, in which the largest part of expenditure 
goes for armaments and the national debt service. This theory would hold 
that the capitalist budgets are “an instrument of additional exploitation 
of the working masses . . . and an instrument of aggression”.%6 

In reality, the differences in the redistribution of budgetary expendi- 
tures in the countries of the People’s Democracies and the capitalist states 


(35) In an article published in Zycie Gospodarcze No. 15, 1950, Pirozynski described the participa- 
tion of the national councils in the country’s economic life as follows: ‘‘National councils administer 
local State industry and municipal enterprises of retail trade, municipal and district housing con- 
struction enterprises, housing economy, communal enterprises and services, such as: water-works, 
local electric and gas plants, municipal sanitary services, local slaughter houses, cattle markets, 
hotels, local transport, local agricultural economy, melioration. On the basis of the list it is a parent 
that the local economy constitutes a considerable part of the national economy, and that the 
institutions covered by it represent a multiple variety of forms and uses. 

In addition, national councils have under their jurisdiction a large number of social and cultural 
institutions, e.g. kindergartens, basic schools, lyceums, libraries, museums, cultural local centers, 
centers and facilities of physical culture, health service centers, health personnel training centers, 
community centers and shelters. On the basis of this partial list it can be seen that an overwhelm- 
ing part of educational, cultural, social and health institutions remains under the administration 
of national councils, and that only certain categories of cultural and social institutions (higher 
schools, vocational schools, sanatoria) are under the administration of the central organs.” 

(36) V.D. Shavrin: Gosudarstuiennyi budzet, (The State Budget) Moscow 1951, page 8. See also 
Gospodarka Planowa, June 1954. 
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are the result of the fact that in the latter only a part of the national 
economy is included in the budget and that many tasks in the field of 
culture and social services are financed by private funds. In the socialist 
countries even the smallest activity in this field is shown in the budget. 
Moreover, in the capitalist countries there are in addition to the State 
budget many budgets of various public organs, whose economic and cul- 
tural activities should be taken into consideration whenever any com- 
parative analysis is attempted. 

The re-distribution of revenue among the State and local budgets 
of various levels is based on the following principles: The revenues of 
the central budget are composed of: (a) the profits of the socialized 
enterprises and the land tax, paid productive cooperatives and (b) taxes 
and other income from the non-socialized economy and the population. 
The latter category consists of the turnover tax from non-socialized enter- 
prises, the land tax on the individual peasant holdings, income tax, salary 
tax, war profits tax, tax on the acquisition of property rights, as well 
as income from the Land Fund, fees and custom duties, social insurance 
dues, revenues of the central authorities, such as from the liquidation of 
abandoned property, foreign credits, payments to the social saving fund, 
etc. 

The largest part of budgetary revenues (in the central budget) 
comes from the profits of the socialized economy (over three-quarters of 
the total — 86% in 1954). The revenues accrued from the non-socialized 
sector of the national economy (taxes and dues from the population) 
constitute about 10% of the total. The remaining part comes from other 
sources. 

The revenues of the local budgets consist of: (a) profits of local 
enterprises as well as other income from economic activities, particularly 
in the field of communal and housing economy, (b) local taxes, such 
as real estate tax, tax on premises, market tax, tax on means of transport, 
the municipal (city) tax, fishing permit tax, hunting permit tax, etc. 

The original revenues of local budgets are rather insignificant. In 
1954 they accounted for only 2.4% of the total State revenues, which 
amount to only 2.7% of the total expenditures planned for 1954. 


There is a constant deficit in local budgets; the differences are 
covered by fixed allocations from the central budget and by supplemen- 
tary allocations if necessary. The share of local budgets in the revenues 
of the central budget is established annually in “the plan of balancing the 
local budgets,” which is a supplement to the budget law. This share is 
established in the form of a strictly fixed percentage from the revenues 
accrued from certain taxes, for instance, from the turnover tax paid by 
cooperative enterprises, land tax, the tax on war profits, the salary tax, 
etc. Because of the fact that these deficits are not as a rule covered by 
the share alloted to local budgets in the central budget, the differences 
have to be further covered by supplementary allocations, paid to voievod- 
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ship budgets by the central budget. The voievodship budgets then make 
up for any deficits that have arisen in the budgets of lower level national 
councils, 

This structure of budgetary revenues and expenditures is compared 
by the Communists, in a favorable way, with the structure in the cap- 
italist countries. 


Whereas the budgetary revenues in the capitalist countries 
are covered chiefly by taxes levied on the population, they are cov- 
ered in the socialist countries first of all, by the deduction from profits 
of the socialized enterprises.37 


This argument could easily be used against the Soviet thesis of the 
more unjust distribution of budgetary burdens in the capitalist states. In 
my opinion it should be pointed out explicitly that “deductions from profits 
of socialist enterprises” also constitute taxes on the population. Hence 
the whole distinction between taxes “on the population” and “on enter- 
prises” is meaningless and intentionally misleading. The revenues from 
socialized enterprises are mainly derived from the turnover tax (com- 
modity tax) which is the constituent part of the price of products sold 
to the population. Thus in the countries of People’s Democracies the 
largest part of budgetary revenues is covered by indirect taxes, which 
are paid by all income groups of population, while in the capitalist states 
people with low income are exempted from taxation or pay low taxes. 
Moreover, because of the existence of special stores that are operated 
for the benefit of the privileged few and in which the Communist elite 
can purchase articles at reduced prices, the turnover tax hurts the poorer 
classes of the population much more than it does the rich. 


IV. Preparation of the State Budget 


From the principle of conformity between the State budget and the 
national economic plan it appears that the State budget’s preparation is 
dependent on a previous formulation of the directive of the economic 
plan. Due to the fact that the budget is prepared for a period of one 
year, the bases for its preparation are not long range economic plans, 
but annual plans. The plan of the budget is prepared on the basis of a 
system of indicators and norms, and preparatory work is conducted on 
all organizational levels. 

The State budget is based on the indicators of the national economic 
plan and the appropriate indicators of financial norms. The product of 
indicators and norms determines the amount of revenues and expendi- 
tures in the budget. 

The following types of indicators are taken into consideration in 


(37) Gospodarka Planowa, June, 1954. 
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the national economic plan: (1) quantitative and qualitative, (2) natural 
and valuation, (3) summaric (synthetic) and (4) operative. 

The quantitative indicators illustrate planned tasks in the field of 
material production and services rendered in natural form, as tons, 
meters, pieces, or in value: zlotys, rubles, etc. The qualitative indicators 
illustrate the method of carrying out the quantitative tasks. Here belong, 
for example, tasks in the field of increase of work productivity, increased 
use of productive installations, reduction of costs of production, etc. 

The natural indicators represent, for example, the planned number 
of tons of coal, meters of textiles, cars, etc., that are to be produced during 
the plan. The valuation indicators represent the monetary value of the 
coal, textiles and cars that are produced. 

As may be seen the quantitative indicators correspond to some extent 
to the natural indicators, and the qualitative indicators may also serve 
as valuation indicators, as an indicator of reduction of production costs, 
expressed in monetary units. 

The summaric indicators illustrate in general terms the tasks for 
the whole national economy. Among the summaric indicators are the 
tasks concerning an increase and redistribution of national income, volume 
of consumption, etc. 

The operative indicators are addressed to specific branches of industry 
or agriculture as the quantity and value of coal to be produced by the 
coal industry, or the sowing area in State farms, etc. 

Although each of these indicators has a separate meaning, the limits 
between one and the other are often difficult tc define. Each of them 
could belong to the other, or to all at once. 

On the basis of the indicators of the national economic plan the 
size of State revenues and expenditures is computed in the process of 
financial planning. 

In addition to the indicators of the national economic plan, the 
basic elements in financial planning are the financial norms, which in 
turn are based on norms expressed in terms of material units. The finan- 
cial norms are divided into general, detail, unit, and combined norms. 

The general norm covers the entire outlay of a given unit. For 
example, a general norm for a hospital covers the whole yearly outlay 
in hospitals (administrative expense, personnel wages, cost of medica- 
ments, the patient’s upkeep, etc.). 

The detail norms are established for every kind of expenditure 
on the basis of elements expressed in terms of a single unit; for example, 
fuel per cubic meter of lodging quarters or stove, cleaning material per 
square meter, quantity of paper per employee, etc. 

Thus the detail norm (Dn) is the product of division of expenditures 
(e) and work units (u) and may be expressed in a formula: Dn equals 


(38) B. Minc: Wstep do nauki planowania gospodarki narodowej (An Introduction to the Plan- 
ning of the National Economy), vol. 1, Warsaw, 1950, pages 61 ff. 
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e over u. The sum of detail norms of a given installation constitutes a 
general norm of this installation. 


The general and detail norms may be applied both with regard 
to one installation (one school or hospital) or with regard to a group 
of installations of the same kind, i.e., a number of schools or hospi- 
tals. In the first instance we speak about unit norms; in the second, 
about combined norms.*9 


The combined norms have an assessing nature and play an important 
part in establishing limits of expenditures at both the State and local 
level as well as in the control of combined budgetary preliminaries. Com- 
bined norms are thus connected with the combined budget or combined 
preliminary. 

Norms may be obligatory or guiding. The obligatory norms are, for 
example, wage units, personnel posts, certain minimal norms of expendi- 
tures, as food rations in a hospital or boarding school. The guiding norms 
are usually combined norms that establish a balanced average of expendi- 
tures per unit of measurement. Higher or lower norms may be applied 
within the limits of guiding norms, but in such a way that combined 
norms are not exceeded. Thus the guiding norms have the character of 
a limit. 

The system of budgetary norms is fully applied in the group of 
social and cultural services, though even here not all the kinds of expendi- 
tures are based on norms. It is difficult to apply the norm system in, for 
example, scientific-experimental institutions, in which there is a great 
deal of non-typical work in certain kinds of cultural expenditures (such 
as archeological work) or in the purchasing of works of art. 

Planning of this kind is by its very nature planning from above 
and must be of a guiding nature only. But to prevent any serious dis- 
crepancies which might appear between the economic plan and the 
budget, a full system of norms needs to be formed, laying a solid basis 
for the budget on all levels by means of economic plan indicators, as 
well as by the good experience of those in charge of the planning. 

Pirozynski maintains that all these conditions exist in the Soviet 
Union. In Poland, however, “where the system of norms has only just 
begun to be applied in planning the budget” and where the norm system 
cannot yet be fully applied, a system of planning from below must be 
applied in addition to that from above. The system provides for the 
preparation of preliminaries by all units on the basis of limits fixed by the 
Ministry of Finances, and for checking them with the preliminary of 
the central budget, prepared on the technical level. 


The preparation of the budgetary project is regulated by the Min- 


(39) Pirozynski: op. cit. p. 175. 

(10) op. cit. p. 178, Pirozynski states further, however, that in 1952 this system was applied in 
‘oland in respect to enterprises (economic units). The system of planning from below is still, 
however, applied with regard to budgetary units. 
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istry of Finance in a series of instructions.41 The Ministry of Finance 
establishes the limits of budgetary expenditures on the basis of the national 
economic plan within which the combined budgets of all levels have to 
be prepared and within which the projects of the State budget and local 
budgets should be confined. These limits are to ensure the budget’s co- 
ordination with the economic plan. The Ministry of Finance also sets 
the deadline for preparatory work on the budget. 

Directives of the economic plan and the established limits are then 
assigned to appropriate resorts in the central budget. The same applies 
with regard to local budgets. 

After the establishment of the directives of the economic plans and 
the budgetary limits, the preparation of the project of the budgets follows. 

The first stage should theoretically take about three to four weeks 
from the time the directives have been issued by the central organs. In 
the second stage the budgetary drafts on the local and central depart- 
mental level are prepared within a period of about seven weeks. The 
projects of the individual budgets are then submitted to the Ministry of 
Finance, which cooperates closely with the State Commission for Eco- 
nomic Planning. A time limit of six to eight weeks is provided for the 
preparation of the final draft. 

The preparation of the budget depends on the stage of preparation 
of the following year’s economic plan, which in turn is based on the 
experiences of the first half-year of the current plan. The work on the 
budgetary project, therefore, starts sometime in August and continues 
until the end of the year, or sometimes lasts through the first quarter of 
the new budget year. 

The bases for preparing the project of the central budget and local 
budgets are the drafts of revenues and expenditures as well as the bal- 
ances of revenues and expenditures. The drafts are prepared by budget- 
ary units, and the balances by enterprises. The preliminaries of revenues 
are prepared for the revenues of individual units, operating within 
appropriate resorts (ministries and equivalent offices), within the central 
budget and within the individual departments of the praesidia of national 
councils, which prepare local budgets. The drafts of expenditures are 
prepared for individual budgetary chapters, and the responsibility for 
preparing them rests on enterprises and budgetary units. 

Depending on the organization and financial structure of individual 
resorts and departments of the praesidia of national councils, the drafts 
of revenues and expenditures are prepared either as separate or combined 
drafts. The internal structure of both is identical. 

On the basis of these drafts of revenues and expenditures of budg- 
etary units, as well as on the basis of balances of revenues and expendi- 


{*) Up till 1952 these instructions were published in a single document, called budgetary note. 
n 1953 the regime stopped publishing such uniform hudgetary notes. This was connected with 
putting an end to the publication of yearly national economic plans. The fact that the regime 
decided to discontinue publishing yearly plans and budgetary notes may be explained by its intention 
to conceal data from the population as the Party’s control aiaened. 
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tures of enterprises, the individual ministries or central departments com- 
pile the projects of the central budget within the scope of their activities. 
Such compilation constitutes not only a computation of the various gen- 
eral quotas of planned revenues and expenditures, but also an analysis 
of planned revenues and expenditures from the viewpoint of conformity 
with the over-all limits, 


The prepared drafts of various departments are submitted, together 
with the general motivation (a note of explanation) to the Ministry of 
Finance. The Ministry's departments (for instance: departments of 
industrial finances, of investments and construction, of communal and 
housing economy, etc.) engage in a thorough analysis of the submitted 
preliminaries, submit their own suggestions and check with other depart- 
ments to make necessary changes and corrections. Finally, the project of 
the central budget is prepared both in topical and functional arrange- 
ments. 


The draft of the central budget in its functional structure is the 
basis for carrying out the budget, and it is not published. The draft of 
the budget in the topical structure is submitted to the Seym (Parliament), 
and when passed, it is published in the form of a law in the Journal 
of Laws. 


The drafts of local budgets are prepared in a manner similar to 
that applied in the preparation of the central budget. The role of 
ministries is played here by national councils, and the role of the Ministry 
of Finance by financial departments. Because of the fact that the structure 
of national councils is hierarchial, the budgetary drafts of higher levels 
include those of lower levels. The drafts of lower levels are checked by 
appropriate organs of the higher levels. After the drafts of voievodship 
(and cities constituting voievodship) budgets are prepared, they are sub- 
mitted to the Ministry of Finance. Thus the Ministry of Finance is an 
organ that prepares the final draft of the State budget in close collabora- 
tion with the State Commission for Economic Planning. In the course 
of the preparation of the budget, differences of opinion may arise between 
the Ministry of Finance and the various departments or national councils. 
If such differences cannot be cleared directly between the two inter- 
ested parties, the Council of Ministers makes the final decision. The 
draft budget, prepared by the Ministry of Finance, is then put into the 
form of a project of budgetary law, comprising both the project of the 
central budget and the project of local budgets. The final project is 
submitted for approval to the Council of Ministers which in turn submits 
it as the project of the budgetary law to the Seym for enactment. 


In the enactment of the State budget and local budgets the follow- 


(42) _ Vide K. Janczewski: Zasady i tryb uchwalania budzetow terenowych na rok 1953 (Principles 
and Methods of Preparing the Local Budgets of 1953), Rada Narodowa, May 15, 1953. See also 
K. Dabrowski Zasady i tryb gospodarki budzetowej w Radach Narodowych (The Principles and 
Methods of Budgeting in National Councils), Rada Narodowa, No. 8-9-10, 1950. 
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ing procdure is applied: #? The project of the budget law, submitted to 
the Seym by the Council of Ministers is arranged according to topics 
and is included by the speaker of the Seym on the agenda of an autumn 
plenary session. Undebated, this project is then sent to a permanent 
Budget Commission. 

Before undertaking any work on the budget, the Budget Commission 
elects a main speaker for the governmental project of the budget. In its 
work, the Commission is helped, if necessary, by representatives of the 
State Commission for Economic Planning and the Ministry of Finance. 
Any changes in the project are debated and submitted to the main 
speaker for a collective analysis and approval during the final stage of 
the Commission’s preparatory work. The completion of all the prepara- 
tory work is followed by an approval of the final report and motions, 
which are then submitted for debate to a spring plenary session of the 
Seym. Theoretically, the deputies have the right to submit changes to 
the budget, but so far none of them has ever made use of this right. In 
the last two years the government did not submit any project of the 
national economic plan to the Seym.® Thus any debate on the budget, 
which is a financial reflection of the plan, has become completely voint- 
less. 

After the budget law is “passed” by the Seym, the Speaker return 
it immediately to the chairman oi the Council of Ministers, who submits 
it to the chairman of the Council of State for signature. The budget is 
signed by the chairman and secretary of the Council of State. 

As a rule, the budgets are passed in the beginning of the second 
quarter of the current budget year with a retroactive date of January Ist 
of that year. Until 1952 special laws or decress concerning an interim 
budget were published. These decrees authorized the government to make 
expenditures in the first quarter of the current budget year in proportion 
to the expenditures planned for the whole year. In 1953, however, this 
practice was discontinued. Apparently the regime is so sure its project 
of the budget law will be accepted by the Seym that it does not consider 
it necessary to adhere to mere formalities and to keep up appearances. 

The passing of the State budget is not, however, tantamount to 
approving the revenues and expenditures on lower levels of the budgetary 
apparatus. The budget project law covers only the combined budgets 
of the highest level and is submitted to the Seym in a topical arrangement 
that specifies the volume of expenditures in accordance with groups, 
without breaking them into departments. Thus the enactment of the 
budget by the Seym is not yet an authorization for the various units to 
(43) _ For details see the decree about enactment and execution of the budget - Dziennik Ustaw 
No. 50. poz. 334. 1952. ; 

(44) Up till 1952 this Commission went under the name of the Commission for the Economic 

Plan and the Budget. 

(45) The government is permitted to do so on the basis of the 1952 Constitution, art. 19, which 
rovides that only long term plans have to be submitted to the Seym. The yearly plans are approved 
= the Council of Ministers (art. 32 of the Constitution). Since 1953 the publication of the yearly 
economic plans has been discontinued. 

(46) This practice is based on the Decree of Dec. 17, 1952. Dziennik Ust. No. 50. 
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collect revenues and use the appropriated budgetary sums. The central 
budget in its functional arrangement is passed not by the Seym, but by 
the Council of Ministe~s, whereas the locai budgets are passed by appro- 
priate national ccuncils after the publication cf the budget law within 
the limits prescribed by the law. 

According to a resolution of the Council of State and the Council 
of Ministers 0° Feruary 22, 1951, the local budgets must be checked 
by the praesidia of national councils of higher levels as to their conformity 
with: (a) the provisions of law, (b) the directives of State policy, (c) 
the airectiv-7 of 2 loc.. economic plan, (d) the limits of revenues and 
expenuituies ssteuisned by a national council of a higher level and 
‘e) ‘he quotas ef i.come and supplem=niary allocation: established by 
a nadonal ¢ zancil of a b-~her level. In the case of a discrepancy, the 
praesidiur of a national council of higher level submits to its national 
co.ncil a motien for cancellation of the budget law of a lower level. In 
pra: tice, this system deprives national councils on the lower levels of 
any freedom in preparing their bu’ ets. 

In its ..nctional arrangeruent the budget is passed not by the Seym, 
bet by the Council of Ministers, and the national councils prepare their 
buagets after the budget law has been passed by the Seym. 1n view of 
this fact one may see that aside from the “discussion” which takes place 
within the £.;m Commission of Economic Plan and the Budget and 
aside from the so-called budgetary debate, the preparation of the budget 
as well as its enactment is in reality the responsibility of the government. 
The so-called representatives of the people, who allegedly have the right 
“to influence the contents of the budget,” have nothing at all to say in 
the matter. 


V. The Carrying Out of the Budget 


In the execution of the budget, as well as in the preparation, the 
principle of conformity to the national economic plan is observed. There 
is, however, one serious exception to this principle in the process of carry- 
ing out the budget. The system of financing investmen‘s is treated sep- 
arately; this separation finds its expression both in the structure of the 
budget and in the execution of investments (organizational and account- 
ing separation). The tying up of investments with the budget is effected 
only on the central level, where the investment expenditures are sep- 
arated in individual chapters (titles) that are formed according to 
various sections of expenditures. This separation of investments within 
the budget is dictated by the desire to prevent mixing of productive and 
investment activities, as well as by the requirements of banking accounting. 

The State budget and the central budget are carried out by the 
Council of Ministers. This action is motivated by the fact that a close 
connection must be preserved between the budget and the national 
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economic plan, a connection which can be ensured by handing over the 
control over this coordination to the Council of Ministers, the supreme 
organ in relation to all departments. The execution of the budget is 
based on the principle of separating the right to make expenditures and 
collect the revenues (disposal of budgetary means) from the right to 
accept, keep and pay out the budgetary means (payment service). 

The organs of factual execution of the budget are individual depart- 
ments (ministries and other central offices with regard to the central 
budgets and the departments of national councils with regard to local 
budgets). The organs of financial (payment) execution of the budget 
are the Ministry of Finances and its banking system‘ (with regard to 
the central budget) and the financial departments of national councils 
(with regard to local budgets). 

Pirozynski maintains that the execution of the central and local 
budgets have to adhere to the following: 

“(a) a full and timely fulfillment of the economic, social and cul- 
tural tasks prescribed in the national economic plan and the local plans; 
(b) full and timely utilization of the sources of income; (c) use of the 
funds only in proportion to the tasks; (d) use of the funds economically, 
and (e) collecting revenues and making expenditures in accordance 
with the approved drafts and balances of revenues and expenditures.” # 

The budget’s conformity with the national economic plan, achieved 
in the process of preparing individual elements of revenues and expendi- 
tures, is maintained also in the process of carrying out the budget. This 
conformity is expressed in planning the executing of the yearly budget 
by dividing it into quarterly budgets and assigning certain rights to the 
central authorities to make changes in the budget without the necessity 
of referrring constantly to the legislative organs. The procedure for mak- 
ing the changes must, however, comply with the two principles of (a) 
maintaining the economic proportions established in the national eco- 
nomic plan and (b) the planned balance between revenues and expendi- 
tures. Changes made in the budget are divided into transfers of credits 
(virements) and additional credits. 

Transfers are made by increasing the credit of one unit established 
in the budget by a sum equal to a decrease made in the other unit. The 
transfer of credits cannot be made in the credits allotted for the wage 
fund and investments. Transfers made within the same sections but in 
two different departments require an approval of the Council of Min- 








(47). The Polish banking system is modeled on the Soviet system. Thus the role of Soviet Gosbenk 
is played in Poland by the Polish National Bank. The slightly extended functions of the Soviet 
Industrial Bank are carried out in Poland by the Investment Bank. This Bank serves also trade and 
cooperatives as well as communal and housing construction, which in the Soviet Union are serviced 
by two special banks: the Commercial Bank and the Central Communal Bank. The Polish equivalent 
of the latter, the Communal Bank, was liquidated in the beginning of 1952. Its functions were 
taken over by the Polish National Bank in the field of financing the production, and by the 
Investment Bank in the field of financing the investments. Financing of investments in agriculture 
and forestry is serviced in Poland. as in the Soviet Union, by the Agricultural Bank. (See M. 
age agg — kredytowy i banki w Polsce), (Credit System and Banks in Poland,), Finanse, 
No. 4, ‘ 

(48) op. cit. p. 227. 
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isters. Transfers of credit between two different chapters and within the 
same sections of the individual parts of the budgets are made by the 
Minister of Finance in an agreement with the Chairman of the State 
Plenning Commission at the motion of an appropriate minister. Transfers 
of credits between two different chapters within the same sections of 
voievodship budgets are made by the praesidia of voievodship national 
councils with the approval of the Minister of Finance and, with regard 
to the budgets of a lower level, by appropriate praesidia of national 
councils with the approval of the praesidia of national councils of an 
immediately higher level. 

Within the local budgets, the praesidia of national councils may, 
with the approval of the Minister of Finance and the Chairman of 
the State Commission for Economic Planning, make transfers within 
two different sections. Thus, the rights to make transfers in local budgets 
are more extensive than with regard to the central budget. Transfers 
of budgetary credits within paragraphs between two different items may 
be made: (a) by appropriate ministers with regard to central budgets and 
(b) by the praesidia of national councils at the motion of their financial 
departments with regard to local budgets. 

Of special character are the transfers of reserves in the central 
budget. Such transfers may be made by the Minister of Finance at the 
motion of appropriate ministers. The transfers from reserves may be 
made to any sections and chapters of the central budget. 

Additional credits cause an increase of the total quota of an approved 
budget. A distinction is drawn in the Polish system between additional 
credits and additional budgets. Additional credits are usually based on 
the authorization of the Council of Ministers for increasing the budgetary 
expenditures by an amount equal to the surplus of revenues over expendi- 
tures. This surp!us may be understood as a surplus which has been estab- 
lished in the budget as well as a surplus which has been actually obtained 
in the process of the execution of the budget. The Council of Ministers’ 
authorization for allotting additional credits within the limits of a 
budgetary surplus makes possible the financing of new and additional 
tasks without the need to refer to the Seym for approval of additional 
budgets. 

Supplementary budgets are approved by the same organs which 
approve the original state and local budgets. Supplementary budgets 
were quite frequently used in prewar Poland, as well as in the first post- 
war years. The first budget that was carried out without resorting to 
supplementary budgets was the 1950 budget. Since 1951, supplementary 
budgets have not been used, although there is always a possibility of 
resorting to them if necessary. This condition is a result of the regime’s 
policy on maintaining a large surplus of the revenue over the expendi- 
tures and a very liberal application of the system of credit transfers. 


(49) Stefan Bolland, op. cit. 
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The local budgets have no surpluses, and thus the possibility of 
resorting to the system of supplementary local budgets is greater. A 
resolution of the Council of Ministers of November 17, 1951,5° established 
the rules of procedure of passing supplementary local budgets. It appears 
from this resolution that the chief basis for passing supplementary budgets 
is surplus budgetary income obtained through the national councils’ ad- 
ministration and initiative. Such income may be used for investments, 
payments of debts of former local self-governing bodies, as well as for 
expenditure of budgetary units connected with the over-fulfillment of 
service plans within the limits of profits obtained in these fields. The 
expenditures of additional budgets cannot exceed one half of the surplus 
profits. Thus any accumulated sums that have not been spent during the 
current budgetary year are put aside as special reserve fund to be used 
during the following year. 


VI. Budgetary Accounting 


The budget of the Socialist State covers an overwhelmingly large 
part of the country’s activity, and for that reason the role of accounting 
is very important in the process of carrying out the budget.5! 

Vertically, the accounting of the whole economy, covered by the 
budget, is done by the Polish National Bank and the banking system. 
Horizontally every budgetary unit and every enterprise does its own 
accounting. The accounting of the National Bank is based on the prin- 
ciple of centralism, whereas the accounting of budgetary units and 
enterprises is based on the principle of decentralization. The two systems 
complement each other. The Polish National Bank registers all payments 
and withdrawals made to and from the budget by budgetary units and 
enterprises. Thus it has the entire picture of the budget’s execution. The 
accounting done by budgetary units and enterprises registers both finan- 
cial and factual execution of the budget. 

Independently from the two systems of accounting, there is a sep- 
arate system for the Ministry of Finance. This accounting system, how- 
ever, has a collective character and has the purpose of maintaining a 
balance between revenues and expenditures of the budget and of keeping 
a collective accounting of credits and the budget’s execution. 

The system of reporting on the fulfillment of the budget is based on 
the system of accounting. In the Polish system there are two elements in 
reporting on the budget: factual and financial execution of the budget. 
A report on the factual execution of the budget is prepared by budgetary 
units; a report on the financial execution of the budget is made by the 
Polish National Bank. 

Budgetary units submit their reports to their immediate superiors for 


(50) A resolution of the Council of Ministers of November 17, 1951 concerning the principles and 
procedure of passing additional local budgets, Monitor Polski, No. A-97, par. 1374, 1951. 

51) The rights and duties of senior accountants are defined in a resolution of Gs Council of 
ions of February 21, 1951. Monitor Polski, No. A-18, par. 234-235, 
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every quarter of the budget year. On the basis of those reports, the su- 
perior units (districts or departments in the central budget) and the 
praesidia of national councils in local budgets, prepare collective reports. 
The departments submit their combined reports to the Ministry of 
Finance, and the departments of the praesidia of national councils, to 
their financial departments and departments of the corresponding min- 
istries. Thus, the Ministry of Finance has at its disposal full reports on 
the execution of the central budget, as well as the collective reports on 
voievodship budgets. The budget reports are prepared for every quarter 
of the budgetary year, and they are received by the Ministry of Finance 
within thirty days after the quarter has ended. 


In practice, there are in this system of reporting great delays that 
in certain cases go as far back as three quarters. These delays hamper to 
a large extent the general financial execution of the budget with regard 
to its control functions, and even more so with regard to its functions 
of planning. To eliminate these delays a special type of competition was 
introduced in 1952. The purpose was to facilitate the closing of the 
books by enterprises. To encourage efficiency of accountants special 
premiums were introduced as a reward for a timely and efficient prepara- 
tion of the reports. This, however, has not improved the situation a 
great deal. 

In addition to this system of reporting on the factual execution of 
the budget, there is a system of daily, monthly and quarterly financial 
reporting, prepared by the branches of the Polish National Bank and 
its central office. Daily reports concern the state of balanced accounts, 
kept by the banks for individual enterprises and budgetary units of the 
central and local budgetary units. Monthly and quarterly reports are 
drawn according to budgetary chapters and concern the financial side of 
the central and local budgets’ execution. The National Bank submits 
these reports to the Ministry of Finance within ten days after the last 
day of each month or quarter. Because these monthly reports correspond 
to the functional structure of the central and local budgets, they consti- 
tute the basis for an analysis of income and expenditures for every 
department and voievodship. 

In addition to financial and factual reporting on the budget prepared 
monthly or quarterly, a yearly report is drawn. Such yearly reports are 
prepared for every unit budget, on the basis of which combined reports 
are drawn on combined budgets. These reports are submitted to the Min- 
istry of Finance which then prepares its own report on the State budget 
and sends it to the Council of Ministers. The Council of Ministers 
approves it and submits it to the Seym for approval. The Council of 
Ministers’ report is discussed by the Seym Budget Commission and sub- 
mitted to the Seym in the form of the Commission’s own report. In 
practice, the Seym approves the reports on the execution of the budget 
for the year before last. Thus at a budget session in 1953 the Council 
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of Ministers’ report for 1951 was approved, and at the 1954 session, 
that for 1952. Until 1952 the reports on the budget’s execution were 
submitted to the Supreme Board of Control of the State. 

The Supreme Board of Control, having analyzed the closing of the 
State budget, submits its report to the Seym with a motion for approval. 
In the past the reports of the Supreme Board of Control were submitted 
to the Seym with long delay. And thus, for example, the 1947 report 
was debated in the Seym in 1950, and that for 1948 in the 1950-1951 
Seym session. In 1952 the Supreme Board of Control was liquidated, its 
offices were handed over to the newly-formed Ministry of State Control. 
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BERNARD ZIFFER 


A POEM FOR ADULTS 


That is the title of a poem by a Polish poet, Adam Wazyk, which we 
want to discuss here. But first a few words of explanation. 

As it is well known, after Stalin’s death in 1953, an apparent soften- 
ing of the heretofore orthodox-Marxist, sullenly rigorous trend ensued in 
the Soviet Union. As a so-called “new course,” this easing became to the 
Western world a source of many false conclusions and illusory hopes. 

This new trend spread into the cultural life and manifested itself 
primarily in the literary field. Criticisms of schematism, dogmatism, hypoc- 
risy and pure boredom in literary works sprouting from the soil of social- 
istic realism; opposition against the regimentation of literary and artistic 
works by party bureaucrats and against deadly censure of each deviation 
from party canons, up to now well-hidden, slowly dared to emerge into 
the open. 

Ilia Erenburg, one of the high priests of Soviet literature and a true 
echo of all currents running through the party’s governing body, expressed, 
though very cautiously, the new tendencies and gave them a sort of 
official blessing in his novel The Thaw, which appeared in the Soviet 
monthly “Znamia” in May 1954. This new trend, called “the Thaw” 
after the novel, penetrated the captive countries and enveloped Poland, 
where creative arts, once so richly blooming, lay now under the domina- 
tion of socrealism. 

In periodicals, newspapers and at meetings, writers and critics hotly 
discussed the literary and artistic problems. The heretofore extant dog- 
matism and regimentation were severely criticized. “The postulate [was 
raised} to show all life’s conflicts in their whole sharpness and at the 
same time in their real evolutionary perspective; to break with sociologi- 
cal illustrations; to realize the necessity for a writer to experience the 
problem personally and emotionally; to recognize his right to seek new 
ways as well as the inadmissability of administration and regimentation 
in the field of creative arts.”! Soon articles and works reflecting the new 
trend began to appear. 

The Thaw, however, was short-lived, and the frost again swept down 
from the north. The party at first looked with leniency upon the Thaw,/ 
but stepped in immediately when the game became dangerous. For under 


(1) Henryk Markiewicz, The Literary Critique in Struggle for the Socialistic Realism 1944- 
954, Warsaw, 1955, p. 46. 
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the screen of the Thaw, true feelings and thoughts were expressed in 
literature and journalism, and the majority of communistic literary pro- 
duction was looked upon as valueless. It was, therefore, necessary to drive 
the literary fraternity back to the Zhdanov line without further delay and 
with utmost energy, 

This reversal began in the Soviet Union with an article in “Literary 
Gazette,” that severely criticized Erenburg’s book, contending its harm- 
fulness, and this interpretation was taken up.by other critics. To com- 
pletely crush this movement, the Secretary of the Union of Soviet Writers, 
Constantine Simonov, publicly and by name censured Erenburg and his 
book at the convention of Soviet writers, which was held in Moscow, 
December 12-26, 1954. Simonov said in part: “Erenburg touched upon 
many problems in his book that literature cannot avoid without avoiding 
difficult life situations. Nevertheless, The Thaw has evoked very contra- 
dictory feelings, leading to a sense of unfulfillment . . . From the state- 
ments of the characters of the novel, we gain the impression that they 
have experienced a great many wrongs and very little good in life; more- 
over, the wrongs were very often the rule; the good, the exception. It is 
difficult to imagine that the author would want to give such a picture of 
our society. . . . The opinion expressed about our art in The Thaw is 
harmful for all honest and talented Soviet artists, among them for Eren- 
burg himself, for the people who create the greatness and glory of our 
art. In reading The Thaw, it is difficult to believe that Erenburg’s story 
presents its [i.e., art’s} true picture.” 2 

Erenburg had no other course but to repent and promise to make 
amends. In his speech at the convention he said: “By no means do I have 
illusions as to myself, and I know that in The Thaw, like in my other 
books, there are many imperfections, many things just unfinished. How- 
ever, I reproach myself not for the same reasons for which the critics 
reproached me, If I am still able to write another book, I will try to 
make it a step ahead in relation to my last book and not a step to the 
side.” 2 In this manner, the Thaw was officially liquidated. 


x 


In Poland the voice from Moscow was heard and picked up at once. 

“A just and needed criticism, wrote Markiewicz, of the weak points 
in literature of the past five years has sometimes changed almost into a 
complete negation of literary achievements, and by some it has been 
interpreted as even a bankruptcy of socialistic realism and a possibility 
uf a retreat to the positions of no ideology and electicism. The separation 
of the basic tasks of literature and propaganda and the criticism of 
bureaucratic regimentation of writers were sometimes formulated in 
such a manner that led to a conclusion undermining the principle of 
idealistic Party leadership in the field of literature. These deviatons were 
quickly corrected by the Party press.” 3 





(2) Tworczosc, February, 1955. 
(3) Henryk Markiewicz, op. cit., pp. 46-47. 
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Indeed, there appeared an official editorial under the title, “For the 
/ Great Art of People’s Poland,” in the May i954 issue of Nowe Drogi 
(“New Roads”), a theoretical political organ of the Central Committee 
of the United Polish Workers Party (the Polish Communist Party). 

In this article, the harmfulness of the new trend was condemned in 
general, and in Poland in particular, where, as this article admits, things 
are not going as smoothly as the Communist rulers would like, where 
old ideas are still living and where old literary values still have their 
meaning. 

“In the Soviet Union,” we read on pages 15-16 of this article, “there 
has been a wide discussion in the past months pointed at the damaging 
theory of lack of conflicts. . . . But when some writers and critics tried to 


switch this battle against the Communistic ideology of art, against Lenin’s / 
principle of literature for the good of the party, against the very founda-” 


tions of socialistic realism; when they tried to suggest to the writers that 
they ought to turn mainly towards the dark and negative sides of Soviet 
reality, the Party distinctly warned them against the harm of such a ven- 
ture. How much more do we need such a warning here, where there is 
yet a sharp class struggle, where there still exists an economically and 
numerically strong exploiting class, where the pressure of the residue of 
hostile classes and of the remains of bourgeois ideology is many times 
stronger.” 

This article cautiously admits that there were attempts to regiznent, 
that is, to impose upon the authors subjects for their works, citing as an 
example the fact that the Central Management of the Institute of Fine 
Arts and the Management of the Artists Union “has established a list of 
subjects for the works of painters;” further it considers it nonsense in 
love lyrics to make the temperature of the lover’s feelings dependent upon 
the amount of exceeded production norms by his beloved. For this reason, 
they say, a fight has been undertaken against these misuses. Unfortun- 
ately, complains this article, these good intentions were abused by the 
enemies of the regime, and that is why a sharp and final order was 
issued for the return to socialistic realism. 


“Representatives of formalistic tendencies, ‘liberals,’ people burdened - 


with ideas of bourgeois aesthetics try to take advantage of our struggle 
to attempt a basic revision of our position; they begin to whisper in cor- 
ners that we are resigning from socialistic realism and to spread similar 
nonsense. . . . It is categorically necessary to dispel all misunderstandings 
of this sort. . . . The crux of the matter is that architects of culture, 
‘engineers of human souls’ [a phrase coined by Stalin} helped us in 
forming a conscious working man of today, a builder of socialism, develop- 
ing ever fully, ever more versatilely his individual cult of the man of 
reality... . These are the basic matters that pertair. to the foundations 
of our Marxist aesthetics.” And indeed, Marxist aesthetics were saved, 
and socialistic realism was all the more firmly seated on the throne, whose 
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foundations were beginning to be washed out by the waves of the Thaw. 

The words “socialistic realism,” used here several times, are repeated 
continuously in Poland today. In the opinion of the well-known Com- 
munistic writer Kazimierz Brandys, “Socialistic realism is a definition 
that during the past five years has probably been most often repeated 
in reviews, reports, discussions. . . . It has also resounded from university 
chairs, political platforms and in front of the blackboards in lyceum 
classes. . . . But most probably no definition was the victim of such a 
distortion as that of socialistic realism.” ¢ 


That is why it can be fairly asked, what do these two words actually 
mean? It is difficult to explain them precisely because of their fluctuating 
meaning. In any case these two magic words serve to maintain the entire 
cultural life under the discipline of the Party and open the road to pros- 
perity and fame for those who know how to maneuver with them, and 
on the other hand, serve as means of destruction of the adversaries who 
are reproachd for not knowing the principles of “socialistic realism” or 
for applying them falsely. 

From the flood of the continually forming principles and ever- 
changing postulates, it is difficult to extract a definition of socialistic 
realism. The safest way will be to quote the definition from the already 
mentioned official article, “For the Great Art of People’s Poland.” “We 
fight for socialistic realism, for such art which would reflect life in a 
true manner, which would deepen our knowledge of life and which 
would educate people to become conscious builders of socialism. We 
already have, especially in the Soviet Union, many splendid works of 
socialistic realism. But it must be borne in mind that, as everything in 
the world, socialistic realism is by no means in its final shape, that it is 
still developing, that it is possible and necessary to enrich it, that it is 
not permissible to limit the idea of socialistic realism to only those artistic 
forms that we encounter in the works of authors already known to us.” 

But returning to our subject, it should be said that after a slight 
deviation, caused by the Thaw, but immediately suppressed by the Party, 
everything came back to the standard of socialistic realism. 

Then suddenly, in the weekly of the Polish Writers Union, Nowa 
Kultura (“New Culture”), published in Warsaw on August 21, 1955, 
there appeared on the first page a lengthy poem of fifteen stanzas by 
Adam Wazyk, titled “A Poem for Adults.” This work is a spontaneous and 
tragic outcry of a grieving soul, a courageous presentation and at the 
same time an accusation of the true conditions and tendencies prevailing 
in Poland. The poem is doubly significant because of the person of 
the author. 

Who is Adam Wazyk? 

Born in Warsaw in 1905, he belonged in the inter-war period to the 


(4) Kazmierz Brandys, “Writer’s Remarks About the Situation in Literature,”” Tworczosc, War- 
saw, July 1955. 
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young Polish poets and appeared on the literary stage in 1924 with a 
volume of poems, Semaphores, At that time he was a member of the 
group “Nowa Sztuka” (New Art), representing the Warsaw branch of 
the “Awangarda” (Vanguard). This was the name of a group of young 
poets seeking new ways in form and expression and initially gathering 
around the literary periodical Zwrotnica (“The Switch”), published in 
Cracow. The Vanguard movement spread from Cracow throughout 
Poland. 

In 1925 a second volume of Wazyk’s poetry, The Eyes and the 
Mouth, appeared and was considered one of the best collections of 
poems of that period. The next volume, Collected Poems, appeared in 
1934, and in the meantime Wazyk published two novels: The Man in the 
Drab Suit (1930) and The Lanterns Shine in Karpow (1933). 

After the outbreak of the war, Wazyk fled to Russia, where he 
later joined the Polish Army. In 1943 there was published in Russia a 
volume of his poetry, The Heart of the Grenade, in which he clearly 
expressed his Communist ideology. As the Polish unit of the Russian 
Army advanced to Poland, they brought this book with them. Kazimierz 
Brandys in his article, “Writer’s Remarks About the Situation in Litera- 
ture,” written more than ten years after the publication of The Heart 
of the Grenade, writes about this volume: “A document of splendid 
creative ripeness and of the poet’s ideological conscience, for whom the 
time of war was the turning point in his poetical imagination and in the 
means of expression.” 

Wazyk was co-founder of the periodical Kuznica (“The Smithy”), 
which was the first literary magazine proclaiming socialistic realism in 
Poland. Wazyk’s return to Poland marked the beginning of his manifold 
activities as a writer, critic and historian of literature. During 1950-54 
he was editor-in-chief of the literary monthly Tworczosc, organ of the 
Polish Writers Union. According to its program, confirmed anew in the 
January 1954 issue, the periodical “is designated for the broad masses 
of intelligentsia, with the aim to bring up the reader in the spirit of 
socialism and . . . to popularize realistic literature, along the lines of 
socialistic realism.” 


Beside new collections of poetry, such as Post-war Garland, New 
Selected Poems, etc., Wazyk occupies himself with problems of literary 
art. In his books In the Direction of Humanism (1949) and Mickiewicz 
and the National Versification (1951) he seeks to form new principles 
of artistic ideas, to deepen socialistic realism and to straighten out 
deviations trom it. 

The critic Samuel Sandberg, in his article in the November 1952 
issue of Tworczosc, called Wazyk’s Mickiewicz and the National Versifi- 
cation a decisive work, pointing out: “The book pulsates with the most 
timely problems of contemporary culture of our nation, with the problems 
of socialistic development of society,” and further stating that “Wazyk’s 
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book is a valuable contribution to the Marxist literary scholarship in 
Poland.” 

If one adds to the above data the facts that Wazyk received the 
State Literary Award in 1952 and the Polish PEN Club prize in 1953 and 
that he is the author of the well known “Scng About Coca-Cola,” one 
gets a clear picture of Adam Wazyk as one of the outstanding and rep- 
resentative writers of Communistic ideology, and, using their terminology, 
an able engineer of human souls and a most zealous architect of social- 
istic realism. And suddenly there appeared his “Poem for Adults,” in 
which he flogs the Polish Communistic reality and pulls down from their 
pedestals all the idols that he, himself, had helped to raise. 


It is no wonder that this poem made a great impression in Poland 
and created consternation in the official circles. The contents and the 
meaning of the poem are reflected in its criticisms, for no sooner was the 
poem published than a host of critics fell upon it, minimizing its meaning/ 
and reproaching “a Party poet” for daring to step forth publicly with 
such blasphemy. 

No doubt there were voices siding with Wazyk, but those were not 
published, and their existence can be deduced only by reading between 
the lines of the criticisms, from which, we choose only the most charac- 
teristic excerpts. In the October 19, 1955, issue of the Warsaw Tygodnik 
Demokratyczny (“Democratic Weekly”), we read: 

“The negative form of that [exaggerated] criticism, pointing out 
errors and not mentioning the achievements . . . has created an atmos- | 
phere in which could be born such a ‘mistake’ like ‘A Poem for Adults’ 
by Adam Wazyk. . .. One should not be allowed to deny all that which 
has been created during the difficult period of the last ten years and to 
belittle those who have grown up during the period and who are still 
growing. . . . The passage in which Warsaw is represented as a nest of 
snakes and . . . peacocks must be disgusting for every inhabitant of 
Warsaw. The naturalism of the vision of Nowa Huta is also disgusting. 
There is in it very much of historical exaggeration and lie. In Wazyk’s 
poem we do not find a human simple attitude towards life. . . .” 

In the Cracow literary weekly “Zycie Literackie” of October 30, 1955, 
there appeared an article by Ludwik Flaszen titled, “About the Difficult 
Art of Vomiting” (this last word is now very popular in the literary 
vocabulary of socrealism). 

After quoting excerpts from Wazyk’s poem, Flaszen writes: 

“Before, everything had been good; now, everything has suddenly 
become wrong; wrong is the Warsaw architecture, wrong the working 
class... . The Party suddenly starts to make errors, the living conditions 
in Poland suddenly become difficult, the ideas narrow and too dogmatic. 
Suddenly, as if until the present time everything had been in perfect 
OTGy 6 
To Flaszen’s article replied Roman Zimand in Nowa Kultura of 
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November 13, 1955. Concerning the “Wazyk problem,” Zimand agrees 

that “A Poem for Adults” is politically erroneous, but he holds that it 
should be seriously discussed. Such a discussion has not taken place 
“probably,” according to Zimand, “because of the fact that Wazyk’s 
poem met with thoughtless acknowledgement by some literary circles. 

. . » There is also one more reason (he continues). Some of those who 
work in the cultural field said: ‘How is it possible that your reaction to 

that disgraceful libel is so quiet? You agree that this is a politically 
erroneous poem, and you do not raise your fists to fight. You declare 

that this was an erroneous poem, but at the same time you say that it 

was necessary to publish it, where is your faithfulness to our principles? 

Do you realize that from Wazyk’s poem there comes the conclusion that 

we should not have taken hold of authority, do you know that Wazyk’s 
poem is detrimental to the foundations of the People’s Dictatorship?’ 

. . » Two conclusions may be drawn from Wazyk’s political defeat. We 
should either give up our literary pursuit for new ideas, or we should 
deepen it and make out of it a real Party pursuit... .” 


It should be mentioned here that the same issue of Zycie Literackie 
published excerpts from a discussion held in Nowa Huta concerning 
Wazyk’s poem. From the statements of the eighteen participants in the 
discussion quoted by Zycie Literackie, thirteen attacked Wazyk and five 
were in his favor. 


nnn 4A FR 





The extensive article by Wojciech Barcz that appeared in the Sep- 
tember 21, 1955 issue of the weekly Trybuna Wolnosci, the organ of 
the Central Committee of the Polish Communist Party, is the most char- 
acteristic voice in this choir of condemning critics. 

Barcz poses the question: “How is it that a Party poet writes about ~ 
us and about our life full of ingrained bitterness, not to say contempt. 

Before answering this question, the critic gives the background to 
Wazyk’s poem: 

“From the broadest point of view Wazyk’s aims are directed against 
untruthfulness, empty phrase-making, lack of ideals and hypocrisy. But 
for Wazyk, these are not merely phenomena accompaning our life, but ' 
an apocalyptical nightmare, imprinting its mark on everything that sur- 
rounds us. Such is the objective impression of the poem and, surely, it 
was so read by the majority of readers.” 

Barcz, on his part, reveals all the defects of the present system in | 
the cultural field, writing: | 

“. . . Vain declamation, inflated words, cold dogmas with actual i 
emptiness of hearts and minds resulting in sad pictures of life and ridicul- 
ing our ideological assumptions, those are known things which we do 
not conceal and do not intend to conceal. No one knows them better 
than we, the workers on the ideological front. Our adherence to routine; 
our cold and soulless theorizing; boredom, which so often emanates from 
our reports, lectures, articles; the laziness of the heart; mental sluggish- 
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ness, which makes us often avoid painful but necessary conclusions; the 
cowardice with which we deceived ourselves and the others and which 
compelled us to hide under a layer of powder the sores which needed 
to be cured — all these are, in the first place, our transgressions. . . . 
If I well understand the title “A Poem for Adults,’ it must indicate that 
the poet wants to talk to us sternfully and manfully.” 

And coming back to the question, how to explain the phenomenon 
of “A Poem for Adults,” Barcz contends that the poem “is not some 
detached ‘problem of Wazyk’ but an especially glaring clinical symptom 
of a certain particular attitude towards the occurences of our life.” 

In summary. Wazyk, in his critique of the present “ideologcal 
front,” written with unusual passion and great talent, not only expressed 
what he experienced and what he felt but at the same time became the 
spokesman of those innumerable thousands of Poles who feel and think 
similarly, but who have neither courage nor opportunity to express them- 
selves publicly and with such a shattering force as Wazyk did. 

Perhaps the title should be changed. Not “A Poem for Adults,” but 
“A Tragedy of Adults.” 





EUGENE KUSIELEWICZ 


WILSON AND THE POLISH CAUSE AT PARIS 


One hundred years ago the man who above all others was respon- 
sible for the rebirth of Poland was born.! Thirty-seven years ago he 
appended his name to one of the most significant documents of our time, 
the Treaty of Versailles, and to the final act towards Polish independence, 
the Treaty between the Principal Allied and Associated Powers and 
Poland.” 

Despite the ensuing passage of time, Woodrow Wilson’s outstanding 
contributions to the rebirth and reconstruction of Poland remain today 
as ill-defined as they were thirty-seven years ago. Since then a host of 
confusing, conflicting and often erroneous accounts have appeared, con- 
tenting themselves in the repetition of what had gone before and mani- 
festing little in the way of original research.* Particularly is this true of 
Wilson’s endeavors in reconstructing Poland at the Peace Conference 
of Paris. The most recent work in this series, for example, portrays the 
President as a “stubborn” > and “enthusiastic pro-Pole” influenced by his 
“predilections and weaknesses” ® who “continued out of pride to champion 
the Polish cause to the bitter end.” 7 Such a tenuous description would 
lead to the impression that Wilson was showing at the Peace Conference 
an unfair pro-Polish bias. Let us, therefore, examine the two major Polish 
problems in which he actively participated, those of Dantzig and Upper 
Silesia, in order to ascertain the extent, if any, to which these oft- 
repeated charges are warrantable, and to arrive, if possible, at a clearer 
understanding of the relationship between Woodrow Wilson and the 
Polish cause at Paris. 

The basic manifestation of Woodrow Wilson’s friendly attitude 
toward Poland was indeed the thirteenth of his Fourteen Points: “An 
independent Polish state should be erected which should include the ter- 
ritories inhabited by indisputably Polish populations, which should be 


f i} December 28, 1856. 


2) Both documents were signed on June 28, 1919. 
(3) For the problems involved in the treatment of this subject see: Eugene Kusielewicz, 
1999470 Wilson And The Rebirth Of Poland,’’ Polish American Studies, XII (January-June 
(4) Ibid. 


(5) Louis L. Gerson, Woodrow Wilson And The Rebirth Of Poland, New Haven, Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1953. p. 139. For a cross reference of some of the many errors, distortions and 
contradictions in which this work abounds, see its reviews in the July 1954 issue of the Annals Of 
The American Academy Of Political And Social Sciences and in the October 1954 issue of the 
American Slavic And East European Review. 

Tbid., p._ 120. Gerson quotes this phrase from one of its major proponents, David Lloyd 
al Ne ean The Peace Conference, New Haven, Yale University Press, 1930, I:203. 

7 id., p. 5 
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assured a free and secure access to the sea . . .” ® But Dantzig was not 
mentioned, save by implication, in such a manner as to warrant the 
description of a dilemma. According to the thirteenth point Poland was 
to include only such territories as were “indisputably” Polish, thus provid- 
ing Poland with the bulk of the Vistula system together with a narrow 
access to the Baltic. At the point of juncture, however, the only port of 
value was Dantzig, controlling the whole of the Vistula Basin. It soon 
became apparent that if only “indisputably” Polish regions were linked 
to the Polish state, Poland would never have her “free and secure” 
access to the sea. On the other hand, if she were awarded this “free and 
secure” access, Poland would include the “indisputably” German city of 
Dantzig. 

Though Wilson did not attempt to solve, at first, that contradiction 
of the thirteenth point, the impression he created by his silence was that 
of opposition to the cession of Dantzig to Poland. This, at least, is the 
motive given by Roman Dmowski for his interview with the President 
on September 13, 1918. “Knowing how Wilson understood ‘free access 
to the sea,’ I emphasized this subject during our conversation and 
explained to him our aspirations and rights to a seacoast.” 

“But,” observed Wilson, “would it not be sufficient for you if the 
lower Vistula and the free port of Dantzig were neutralized?” 

“Mr. President,” Dmowski replied, “that is as though you said to us: 
you will have full liberty to breath, but the Germans will have you by 
the throat.” 10 

Despite Dmowski’s efforts in securing a commitment from the Presi- 
dent, none was to be had. 

In the interim, a number of American statesmen raised their voices 
in behalf of the cession of Dantzig to Poland. Defending a resolution 
introduced into the Senate supporting Wilson’s thirteenth point, Senator 
Lodge declared: “You will observe that the President speaks of access 
to the sea. That access to the sea can only be at Dantzig at the mouth 
of the Vistula.” Affirming the predominance of Poles along the banks 
of the entire Vistula, he continued, “. . . I have already seen attempts 
to say that as a German city they must continue to hold it and give 
certain rights to the Poles. The access to the sea that the Poles will get if 
Dantzig is held will not be worth having.” |! Secretary of State Lansing, 
when he submitted his views as to the territorial settlements resultant 
from the war, included under point four: “An independent Poland, com- 
posed of Polish Russia, Prussia, and Austria, and in possession of the 
(8) Papers Relatin Ts? The Foe n Relations Of The United States 1918, Washington 
Govt. Ptg. Off., 1932, 1:16. . i a Relating To The Foreign Relations Of The Umiei 
States will hereafter be cited as Fae. R 

For a fuller though sketchy account of this question see: John Mason, The Dantzig 
Dilemma, A Study In Peacemaking By Compromise, Stanford University Press, 

(10) Roman Dmowski, Polityka Polska i odbudowanie Panstwa (Pena Policy and the Restitu- 
tion of the State), Warsaw, Perszynski, Niklewicz i ska., 1925, 89-390. The English transla- 
tion used is that of Casimir "Smorgorzewski, Poland’s Access To T. “4 i London, Allen & Unwin, 


an PP. 95-96. 
(11.) . H. Fisher, America And The New Poland, New York, Macmillan, 1928, p. 356. 
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port of Dantzig.” !2 In this the Secretary of State was merely anticipating 
the soon-to-be-voiced recommendation of the “Inquiry,” prepared to 
assist the President in the formulation of terms of peace: “If the prin- 
ciple of Poland’s access to the sea is acceptable at all, it must inevitably 
involve the inclusion of Dantzig in that corridor.” !3 Despite these views, 
the President refused to commit himself. 


It was not until January 29, 1919, that President Wilson announced 
the interpretation of the thirteenth point to which he would subscribe. 
On that day the Polish delegation appeared before the Supreme Council 
of the Allied and Associated Powers, and reviewed the general problems 
which faced the reborn state: Upper Silesia, Poznan, Eastern Galicia 
and the delicate situation of her Eastern Frontiers. Stressing the import- 
ance of her access to the Baltic, they did not formally lay claim to the 
city of Dantzig; nevertheless, their description of the situation and the 
implications contained therein were such as to elicit from the President 
ihe statement that he “was henceforth convinced that Dantzig must be 
Polish, and that in this affair he would be with Poland.” !4 


Several weeks later a joint Anglo-American conference! accepted a 
Polish-German frontier proposed by Sir Esme Howard and Dr. Lord and 
approved the grant of Dantzig to Poland.!® Two days later, on February 
23, 1919, Colonel House cabled Wilson, now temporarily returned to 
America: “Our experts also believe this to be the best solution, and they 
are joined, I understand, in this belief by the British experts, but the 
British government disagree on this point.” !” 

The conclusions arrived at by the British and American experts 
were unanimously accepted by those of France, Italy and Japan, and 
were incorporated in the report of the Inter-Allied Polish Commission 
presented to the Council of Ten on March 19, 1919. Here the Dantzig 


(12) Robert Lansing, The Peace Negotiations, A Personal Narrative, New York, Houghton 
Mifflin, 1921, p. 194. i E 
(13) David Hunter Miller, My Diary At The Conference Of Paris, 21 volumes, privately 
inted, 1924, VI:49. r 
Pia) Dmowski, op. cit., p. 436. Paul Birdsall, Versailles, Twenty Years After, London, Allen & 
Unwin, 1941 P 178, questions Wilson’s statement to the Polish delegates: ‘That may be, but 
it seems unlikely that Wilson would depart from his general policy of avoiding all commitments 
on territorial questions at this stage of the conference, when the territorial commissions were 
just beginning their studies.”’ It should be noted, however, that the President had determined to 
support the recommendations of his experts, (on this point sce: James T. Shotwell, At The Paris 
Peace Conference, New York, Macmillan, 1937, p. 78.) one of whicn provided for the return of 
Dantzig to Poland. Generally, as Birdsall rightly points out, President Wilson did not commit 
himself on_ territorial questions until a later date, however, the greater number of territorial 
questions did not appear till a later date, while these of Poland, already actively debated even 
before the Peace Conference had assembled, warranted the appearance of the Polish Delegates be- 
for the Supreme Council four days after the opening of the first plenary session, this even before 
the Allied and Associated Powers had recognized the de facto existence of the Polish state. That 
the President would formally support the recommendations of his experts when the occasion arose, 
does not appear inconsistent with his policy. That he committed himself first on the frontiers of 
Poland resulted from_the appearance of Poland’s territorial settlements as one of the first subjects 
of debate before the Conference. 
15) Including the Hon. A. Douglas, Lt. Col. Cornwall, Mr. Headlam-Morley, and Mr. Paton 
Geen and Dr. Bowman, Dr. Haskins, Maj. Johnson, Dr. Mezes and Mr. Seymour for the 
ni tates. 
(16) Miller, op. cit., XIX:85. The account of Mason, op. cit., p. 5, is in error when it holds 
the discussions between the American and British experts ‘‘inconclusive.”? This is contradicted 
by the Miller account, cited above, upon which Mason bases his references. 
(17) Charles Seymour, The Intimate Papers of Colonel House, 4 volumes, Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin, 1926-1928, IV :335. 
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debate is generally considered to have begun. Let us see how it influenced 
Wilson’s attitude in the matter. 

When the report of the Polish Commission was presented to the 
Council of Ten, it met with the vehement opposition of David Lloyd 
George, not because it returned Dantzig to Poland, rather because it 
included, according to the exaggerated figures he quoted, 2,132,000 
Germans within the boundaries of the Polish State; this the British Prime 
Minister held “would spell serious trouble for Poland in the future.” % 
When it was indicated that the report was unanimously accepted by the 
Polish Commission and the “Committee Set Up To Coordinate Recom- 
mendations As To Boundaries,” Lloyd George added that “the British 
delegates had adopted the conclusions reluctantly . . . They regarded 
them as a departure from the principles of the “Fourteen Points” which 
had been adopted by the Allies.” !9 Agreeing that it was hardly possible 
to fix a boundary which would not have Germans on both sides of it, 
he nevertheless held the award of “millions of people to a distasteful 
allegiance merely because of a railway .. . a mistake.” 2? 


In reply President Wilson drew attention to the “very special effort” 
made by the German government to colonize the region. “The Germans 
had sought to make a German corridor from Schneidemuhl to Marien- 
werder in order to isolate Dantzig from Poland. Hence, this was actually 
a region of political colonization.” 2! 


Lloyd George raised no objection on this point; he could not, how- 
ever, agree to the cession of regions whose whoie history was German. 

President Wilson answered that “this could only be justified by 
reciprocity. Many Poles in areas historically Polish were to be left 
within Germany.” 22 

The discussion now turned into a sharp debaie between Lloyd 
George, on the one hand, and Cambon and Tardieu, on the other. The 
latter defended the reports their commissions had unanimously accepted 
by stressing the economic needs of the Polish State, while Lloyd George 
rebutted ethnographically: “It was neither fair nor prudent, because of 
a railway, to hand over large populations to a government they dis- 
liked.” 23 

Attempting io mediate between the two, President Wilson said that 
the discussion had brought out a difficulty which would be met in many 
j-ustances, the weight to be assigned to historic, economic, and similar 
arguments. On his own part, “he had not reached a definite conclu- 
sion.” 2* He hoped, however, that the discussion would be carried far 
enough to bring out all its elements. Acknowledging that the inclusion 


{13} For. Rels., Paris Peace Conference, IV:417. 
) id. 

(20) Ibid., p. 415. 

(21) ibid. 

(22) Ibid., p. 416. 

(23) Ibid. 

(24) Ibid., p. 417. 
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of two million Germans in Poland would be a violation of one principle, 
that of self-determination, the President drew attention to the fact 
that Germany had been notified that free and secure access to the sea 
for Poland would be insisted upon. “This was one of the things they had 
fought for,” > he added. The difficulty, however, was to arrive at a 
balance between conflicting considerations. 


Before adjourning, President Wilson appeared to have decided in 
favor of economic over ethnographic considerations in the Corridor. He 
asked the Allies to note that they were creating a “. . . weak state, weak 
not only because historically it had failed to govern itself, but because it 
was sure in the future to be divided into factions, more especially as 
religious differences were an element in the situation”; °° and for this 
reason he thought it necessary to reckon not only the economic but also 
the strategic needs of the state. Poland “. . . would have to cope with 
Germany on both sides of it, the Eastern fragment of Germany being 
the most aggressive in character.” 2” Nevertheless, President Wilson pro- 
posed that some modification might be made, recommending the con- 
sideration of the 1772 boundary of East Prussia. “This line,” he declared, 
“was in some cases intermediate between the line recommended by the 
commission and the ethnographic line advocated by Mr. Lloyd George.” 78 
As Lloyd George appeared hesitant, the President simply suggested that 
the Polish Committee reconsider its recommendations in the light of the 
above discussion. 


Though the greater number of authorities state the contrary,” it 
should be noted that during the whole discussion no criticism was directed 
against the return of Dantzig to Poland. The closest that Lloyd Gorge 
came to this was his statement: “In the Dantzig district alone 412,000 
Germans were assigned to Poland. Was it necessary to assign so much 
German territory, together with the port of Dantzig?” °° Nevertheless, 
the disposition of Dantzig was never challengea. As the British member 
of the Polish Commission summarized the reception of his Commission’s 
recommendations: “The first criticism of these proposals affected only 
the question of the Mlawa railway and assumed the justice of the pro- 


(25) Ibid., p. 418. 

(26) Ibid. 

(27) Ibid. 

(28) Ibid., p. 419. 

(29) Birdsall, op. cit., p. 180; Gerson, * cit., pp. 128-129; Rene Martel, The Eastern Frontiers 

of Germany, London, Norgate, 1930, p. 45; IJason, op. cit., Rp. 51-52. These accounts are based 

on Isaiah Bowman (who was present at the discussions in the Supreme Council), ‘‘Constantinople 

And The Balkans,”” What Really Happened At Paris, (eds. Edward Mandell House and Charles 

Seymour), New York, Scribner’s Sons, 1921, pp. 140-175, as follows: 
‘Suddenly Lloyd George changed from a state of bored indifference to one of aggressive 
Participation. From that moment forward, Lloyd George never relaxed his interest or 
control. Sitting forward in his chair, and speaking in an earnest voice, he proceeded to tear 
the report to pieces . . . “‘Gentiemen,” he said, “if we give Dantzig to the Poles the 
Germans will not sign the treaty, and if they do not sign our work here is a failure. I 
assure you the Germans will not sign such a treaty.’ 
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posals in regard to Dantzig. Later the question of Dantzig itseif was 
raised . . .”” 3! 

When the Polish Commission, including the “reluctant” British dele- 
gates, unanimously adopted its original recommendations, it presented 
these to the Council of Ten which provisionally accepted the recom- 
mendations “with the clear understanding that the Council reserved the 
right of revision when it came to consider the total effect of all these 
proposals.” 32 In the debate which preceded this provisional acceptance, 
President Wilson played no significant part. Lloyd George, however, 
stressed the fact that, “The Conference must avoid presenting such a 
Treaty that no Government would dare to sign it or such as would 
cause the immediate collapse of any Government that undertook the 
responsibility of accepting it.” 33 Again the return of Dantzig was not 
questioned, the Welshman’s challenge being directed against the inclu- 
sion of too many Germans in Poland for the sake of the Dantzig-Warsaw 
railway lines, 

The next we hear of Dantzig is a meeting between Woodrow Wilson 
and David Lloyd George on March 28, 1919, as recorded in David 
Hunter Miller’s Diary: “Mezes has seen the President, and it appears 
that Lloyd George was opposed to giving Dantzig to the Poles, and the 
President agreed to this because he did not want Fiume to go to the 
Italians. If Dantzig went to the Poles,” the Miller account continues, “he 
would have to consent to Fiume being Italian.” So in his talk with 
Mezes, “he said that Dantzig and the area around it was to be either 
free or international or independent. Mezes said all three words had been 
used, and when I asked specifically if it was to be connected to East 
Prussia, he said ‘no’.” According to Miller, “It appeared that Lloyd 
George named Sir Eyre Crowe for the British, and the President has 
named Mezes for the Americans to agree on the Polish Question.” 

The above entry, upon which all the significant treatments of the 
Dantzig problem are based,* is an error on two points: on that of con- 
tent, and on that of chronology. On the first count Miller holds that 





(31) H. J. Paton, ‘Poland At The Peace Conference,” A History Of The Peace Conference Of 
Paris, (ed: H.W.V. Temperley), 6 volumes, London, Frowde & Hodder & Stoughton, 1924, VI:256. 
A similar statement is made la Dr. Robert H. Lord, American expert on Poland, likewise present 
during the discussion, ‘‘Poland,” ._What Really Happened At Paris, (eds. Edward Mandell House 
and Charles Seymour), New York, Scribner’s Sons, 1921, p. 79. Dr. Lord holds: ‘‘Soon after the 
British Prime Minister proposed a second change . . . in the matter of Dantzig.” This he 
distinguishes from Lloyd George’s ‘‘first intervention’? made on March 19th. 

at the return of Dantzig was not challenged before the Council of Ten is further illustrated 
by the defense of its recommendations presented by the Polish Commission on March . Thi 
defense, presented in a written form (For Rels, Paris Peace Conference, IV:452-454), no- 
where mentions the award of Dantzig, defending, as it does, only those articles of its report which 
were questioned in the Supreme Council by the British Prime Minister; those articles which 
assigned predominantly German populations to Poland as the only means by which she could 
obtain a secure control over the one direct railroad between Warsaw and Dantzig. If Dantzig 
were questioned in the Supreme Council, one would expect this reply to deal primarily with its 
defense, for tke disposition of the railway contingent upon the status of the port, was insignifi- 
cant in regard to the disposition of the port itself. Yet nowhere is Dantzig mentioned. 
(32) For. Rels., Paris Peace Conference, IV :449-450. 
(33) Ibid., p. 449. 
(34) Miller, op. cit., I1:208-209. 
(35) Smogorzewski, op cit., p. 139; Mason, op. cit., p. 55; Martel, op. cit., pp. 49-50; 
Bowman, op. cit., p. 1611. 
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the President made the fate of Dantzig depend upon that of Fiume. If 
this be so, then the award of Dantzig to Poland would have its parallel 
in the award of Fiume to Yugoslavia, not to Italy as Miller indicates. 
Dantzig was a predominantly German city controlling the economy of 
the Polish hinterland. Likewise, Fiume was a predominantly Italian city 
controlling the economic life of what was to become the Yugoslav 
interior. The relationship between the two was direct, not inverse as 
the Miller account would lead us to believe. 

The second error, that of chronology, holds that on March 28th 
the fate of Dantzig was sealed. On that date, the Miller account holds, 
Wilson and Lloyd George determined that Dantzig was to go neither to 
Poland nor to Germany, but was to be “either free or international or 
independent.” This decision, not to cede Dantzig to Poland, however, 
could not have taken place before April 1, and probably did not take 
place until April 5 as Martel suggests,*° the proof for this assertion being 
two letters from Dr. Mezes to President Woodrow Wilson. The first of 
these,?” submitted in the form of a memorandum on March 31, three 
days after the Miller entry, proposed three solutions to the Dantzig ques- 
tion, the first of which established an independent state of Dantzig, a 
plan strongly criticized as foredooming Poland to German vassalage; the 
second was the recommendation of the Polish Commission, “a brave 
and sound solution of a distressingly knotty problem”; **° and the third, 
though ceding Dantzig to Poland, attempted a compromise by excluding 
several of the neighboring German areas. If Dantzig were not to go to 
Poland, then why should Mezes propose this cession? The second letter,%9 
dated April 1, attempts to avoid the objection originally raised by 
Lloyd George that the Germans would not sign if Dantzig were returned 
to Poland, by ceding the port first to the League of Nations, then to the 
Polish State. “If this moves in the wrong direction,” the letter asks, “won’t 
you be good enough to let me know?” Surely if ‘he President told Mezes 
on March 28th that Dantzig was not to go to Foland, he would not be 
asking if the cession of Dantzig to Poland moved in the wrong direction 
on April 1st. 


Though in his foreward Miller states: “My Diary was dictated at 
Paris from day to day,” it would appear that at times the pressure 
of Peace Conference activity was so great that a two or three day lapse 
took place and that when the entries were finally made, a few of the 
details were confused. 


The charge made by Lloyd George some twenty years later, that 
“President Wilson was uneasy at the arguments advanced against the 
conclusions of the Peace Commission; his experts failed to remove his 


(36) Martel, op. cit., pp. 49-50. 

3a) og to Wilson, March 31, 1919, Wilson MMS, Library of Congress. 
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(39) Mezes to Wilson, April 1, 1919, Wilson MMS, Library of Congress. 
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misgivings,” *! likewise appears to be unfounded, or at least based on 
weak foundations, for nowhere in the officia! minutes does the President 
appear to have doubted the wisdom and necessity of the Commission’s 
recommendations. Rather, when the Lloyd George proposals were 
accepted, the President regarded them as based on unscientific method: 
“All economic and strategic arguments,” the President said, “had been 
in favor of uniting Dantzig to Poland, yet, in order to give effect to the 
general principles on which the peace was being based, an unscientific 
method had been adopted and a rough line had heen drawn.” 42 Who 
had drawn this rough line it is difficult to say. Most probably it was the 
President himself: “Mr. Clemenceau reminded President Wilson that 
he had undertaken to complete the Articles in regard to Dantzig in ac- 
cordance with certain alterations that had been agreed.” # 

It is difficult from this analysis of the Dantzig question to conclude 
that Woodrow Wilson was a “stubborn” man who “out of pride... 
championed the Polish cause to the bitter end.” On the other hand, 
though he did retreat from his position and disregard the unanimous 
advice of the American, British, French, Italian and Japanese experts, 
Wilson’s compromise cannot be interpreted as a sign of hostility towards 
the Polish state. As events were to prove, the solution arrived at posed 
a serious threat to the very life of the Polish State, yet, at the time it 
was developed, it seemed to be a fair solution to the question. Though 
Poland would not be sovereign over the hostile German population, in 
contradiction to the principle of self-determination, she would possess 
sufficient economic control to ensure her economic independence, in 
consonance with the “free and secure” access promised in the Fourteen 
Points. Disputes were expected to arise, but they were expected to be 
justly settled before the forum of the world, the League of Nations. The 
cause of the failure of the Dantzig settlement lies not so much in Wilson’s 
compromise as it does in the failure of the Powers themselves. 

Wilson’s position will become even more evident in a brief description 
of the second Polish question in which he played an active part, that of 
Upper Silesia. 

Unlike the problem of Poland’s access to the sea, there was no 
question at the outset of the Conference regarding the award of Upper 
Silesia to Poland. This industrial heartland of East Central Europe 
produced 23% of "Germany’s entire coal supply, 80% of her zinc and 
a large part of her iron production, and was, according to official 


For. Rels., Paris Peace Conference, V:86. 
Ibid., p. 114. As yet no ———— of Wilson’s sudden reversal has been offered. The 
of April are sparsely recorded. The President, ill and bed- 


3} Lloyd George, op. cit., 11:643. 
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ington to Brest. In the midst of these heated controversies he agreed to a ‘Free City” status for 
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German statistics, predominantly Polish in character. So strong were 
the peacemakers of this belief that, when the Polish Commission presented 
its recommendations relative to the award of Upper Silesia to Poland, 
the Supreme Council unanimously and without modification incorpo- 
rated them into the draft treaty presented to the Germans on May 7, 
1919. When the Germans presented their “Observations” on the treaty, 
however, the Upper Silesian settlement was singled out for their most 
vigorous attack on racial, historical and economic grounds. Racially, the 
Germans challenged the award on the grounds that the Poles of Upper 
Silesia were not true Poles but “Wasserpolnisch,” “ just as the Poles 
of West Prussia were not supposed to be Poles but Kashubians, and those 
of East Prussia Mazourians.*” Historically, the Germans pointed to the 
fact that Silesia had not been Polish since 1163, creating the impression 
that since that time it had belonged to Germany, whereas, in actuality, 
ceded by Poland to Bohemia not before 1335, it became German only as 
a result of the War of the Austrian Succession. Economically, they 
assailed the report because of the hypothetic dependence of German 
industry upon Silesian coal production, whereas, again, in actuality, 
Silesian coal was used primarily for the support of industry in the Posen 
area, which, according to the terms of the treaty, was to be returned to 
Poland. The Germans concluded their observations on Upper Silesia 
with the claim that: “It is in the self-interest of the Allied and Associated 
Powers to leave Upper Silesia with Germany, for at the most only with 
Upper Silesia can Germany fulfill the obligations arising from the war, 
but without it never.” # 


Apparently Lloyd George, who arrived at Paris with a mandate 
from the British people to make the Germans pay,*? was more impressed 
with that section of the “Observations” which held that: “The abstraction 
of Upper Silesia would remain for Germany an ever open wound,” °° 
than with that which linked the German capacity to pay with the reten- 
tion of Upper Silesia. Such, at least, would appear from the argument 
he presented before the Supreme Council on June 2, 1919. The British 
Delegation, he stated, considered that there should be a plebiscite. The 
advantage was that if Upper Silesia elected to go to Poland, no question 
of revenge could arise: “If Germany instead of annexing Alsace-Lorraine 
had held a plebiscite in 1870, the present war would never have taken 
place. Neither could Prussia nurse a war of revenge in the future if 
Upper Silesia would vote for Poland.” >! His personal view was that 
“Upper Silesia would vote for Poland.” *2 


) Lord, op. cit., p. 81. 
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When Lloyd George had presented the position of the British Dele- 
gation, President Wilson requested the Supreme Council to cancel its 
meeting scheduled the following morning, for the objections raised were 
of such an import that it was necessary for him to “be free to consult 
the American Plenipotentaries and experts.” 3 


The following morning the President met with the entire American 
Delegation to whom he complained that “it made him ‘sick and tired’ 
to have the same individual who had insisted on irrational and unjust 
provisions in the treaty now propose modifications because he was in a 
‘funk’ about the Germans signing the treaty,” “+ however, he agreed to 
support modifications whenever the circumstances warranted. The result 
of the discussions which followed was to support the recommendations 
of the Polish Commission. 


When the Supreme Council met at 4 p.m. that afternoon, it was 
President Wilson who opened the discussions but Lloyd George who 
raised the issue of the Silesian award. Assuming that a plebiscite had 
already been agreed to, Lloyd George proposed that one of its conditions 
should be the removal of the German officials and army. If this were 
done, he contended, a free and accurate vote would be had. Though the 
subsequent debates were to prove the assumption unwarranted, the Presi- 
dent’s immediate reply was, in effect, that military and political forces 
were not the only forces to be contended with; social and economic 
pressures were also to be considered. Referring to arguments presented 
that morning by Dr. Lord, the President pointed out that the region was 
dominated by a small number of magnates and capitalists. “The people 
of this district had been practically feudal servants of the magnates from 
time immemorial. The experts did not believe that a free plebiscite was 
possible in these conditions.” > As H. J. Paton, the British expert on 
Poland at the Paris Peace Conference, was later to describe the situation: 
“The uneducated Polish voter is liable to be affected by German state- 
ments that he will lose his industrial insurance, and perhaps his livelihood 
if he votes for union with Poland. The result might be a vote which did 
not express the real wishes of the people.” 


Lloyd George, however, had faith in the possibility of a free election; 
he “believed that Upper Silesia would vote Polish,” nevertheless, he 
“strongly advanced a plebiscite on the ground that it would get rid of 
a German grievance.” 5? Entering upon a vehement attack against the 
decision of the American experts, he explained his understanding of 
self-determination as “that of the people and not that of the experts like 
Dr. Lord.” 58 He was simply “standing by President Wilson’s Fourteen 
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Points and fighting them through. He could not accept the view that any 
experts could judge better than the people themselves.” °9 

This criticism, intended for the experts, appeared in its implications 
to be directed towards the President, for it seemed as if it were Lloyd 
George who stood beside the Fourteen Points while Wilson stood behind 
the experts. Taken aback by the Welshman’s assault, the President said 
“he could not allow Mr. Lloyd George to suggest that he himself was 
not in favor of self-determination. All he wanted to be sure of was that 
it was genuine self-determination.” © 

The President now began to weaken before his opponents’ persistent 
attacks. Soon he asked if Lloyd George had considered the time and 
arrangements of the plebiscite and then began discussing some of the 
details themselves. When, however, Lloyd George stated that the Germans 
attached extreme importance to the disposition of Upper Silesia, and 
that he himself wanted to avoid the necessity of occupying Berlin for 
fear of repeating the Moscow campaign, “namely an easy march, and 
on arrival, to find no one with whom to treat,” ©! the President sharply 
answered that “he was less interested with the question of whether Ger- 
many would or would not sign than with ensuring that the arrangements 
in the Treaty were sound and just.” ® He added that “he was not moved 
by the argument that the Germans would not sign unless it could be 
shown by them that the Allied and Associated Powers had not adhered 
to the principles on which they had agreed to make peace.” ® For fear 
of antagonizing the President, Lloyd George now adopted a less aggressive 
attitude: 


Mr. Lloyd George said that his view of the Peace Treaty was 
that it was the best we could do on an ex parte hearing . . . He 
thought that now that the Germans had made their observations, 
the British Delegation was entitled to see how far it ought to be 
met. President Wilson himself admitted that the Germans had made 
out a case in some districts. In regard to Silesia, the Germans said 
that for 800 years it had been associated with the political organiza- 
tion of which the other States of Germany formed a part. Under 
these circumstances, the British Delegation merely urged that the 
people should be allowed to decide it for themselves. They were 
ready that every possible precaution should be taken to avoid any 
interference by soldiers or officials. If. after this had been done, the 
Germans refused to sign, then the British would be ready to march 
with their Allies as loyally as before . . . He was not in the least 
influenced by the arguments of pacifists, but by those of men who 
had supported him staunchly throughout the war, and would sup- 
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port him provided they were satisfied that the Peace was a just onc. 

President Wilson suggested that perhaps he and Mr. Lloyd 
George were not very far apart. His position was substantially that 
of Mr. Lloyd George. It would not be sound to yield merely because 
the Germans would not sign . . . but . . . if they could show that the 
present scheme could not be worked or would not operate fairly, it 
ought to be reconsidered. 

Mr. Lloyd George said that he was halfway between the two 
positions postulated by President Wilson. He was ready to make 
any concession that was fair, particularly if it would give the Ger- 
mans an inducement to sign. For example, even though a plebiscite 
would make no difference in the ultimate designation of Silesia, 
nevertheless, if it would enable the Germans to sign the Treaty, he 
would be in favor of it. 

President Wilson said he had no objection to doing anything 
which would help the Germans to sign provided he was doing right. 

Mr. Lloyd George said he thought there ought to be a plebiscite 
taken where any doubt arose. There did seem to be a certain 
element of doubt in Upper Silesia. 

President Wilson suggested that the best plan would be to 
appoint Commissioners to draw up the safeguards, and to supervise 
the operations of the plebiscite. 


Three days later, the Prime Minister of Poland, Ignace Paderewski, 
was invited to appear before the Supreme Council. Though intended for 
a discussion of the proposed modifications in Germany’s eastern frontier, 
the meeting turned into a heated debate between the Polish and British 
Premiers over the former’s position in Eastern Galicia. Soon, however, 
President Wilson was able to bring the discussion back to the question 
of Germany’s boundaries and the problem of Upper Silesia. In the course 
of the following debate, the President attempted to state his own position 
in the matter. “My own judgment,” he said, “is that notwithstanding 
the fact that the Germans admit that it has an overwhelming Polish 
population, the very great mineral riches of Silesia are of great concern 
to them,” © and for this reason he and the Council were considering the 
suggestion of a plebiscite. 

Paderewski described in detail the hold which the Germans exer- 
cised over the Polish people, and for that reason he opposed a plebiscite. 
Though he held, as did the experts and the Germans themselves, that 
the region was predominantly Polish, he frankly admitted that if a plebi- 
scite were taken it would be in favor of Germany.® The social and eco- 
nomic conditions in the area precluded a free plebiscite. At this point 
the subject of the debate changed, and the meeting ended. 

(64) Ibid., pp. 152-153. 
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On July 11, the Supreme Council again considered the question of 
a plebiscite, when, after discussing German reparations, Clemenceau said 
“that he himself was opposed to the idea of a plebiscite, but to meet his 
colleagues he had accepted it.” ” President Wilson replied that “he also 
did not think in principle that a plebiscite was necessary,” adding that 
“No. 13 of the 14 points was quite explicit on the point. There might be 
a part of the area in which a plebiscite ought to be considered and this 
was why he was willing to agree to the plebiscite.” © When, however, 
the President stated that Mr. White of the American delegation had in- 
formed him of evidence he had received of the influence the German 
Roman Catholic priests were exercising over the Poles in Upper Silesia, 
Lloyd George stated that “the Poles like the Irish were especially good 
at propaganda.” The Allies, he held, “were only hearing one side of the 
case. Wherever Mr. White had obtained his information he was sure 
he had not heard the German side . . . he had no wish to act on one 
sided information.” ® President Wilson reported that: 


Mr. White obtained his information from American citizens 
who had been in Upper Silesia before and during the war. As a 
matter of fact the Germans were far more subtle propagandists than 
the Poles. No one could induce him to believe that the Poles who 
were in no political position would be better propagandists in Upper 
Silesia than the Germans, who were. As against the Germans, he 
was a pro-Pole with all his heart. 

Mr. Lloyd George said he was apprehensive of the troops not 
being willing to advance simply because a plebiscite had not been 
taken. 

President Wilson pointed out that the reply to the Germans on 
reparations had been whittled down so that all sacrifice by the 
Allies had been abandoned. Now it was proposed to place the sacri- 
fice on the Poles. 

Mr. Lloyd George said he could not admit either of these state- 
ments. The only point in regard to Upper Silesia was that he did not 
wish to put a population under the Poles against their will . . . He 
was afraid of prolonging the war for unjustifiable reasons. If we 
said to the Germans, “You must clear out to make way for the Poles,” 
he was convinced they would refuse. If, however, we said, “Clear out 
because we want to hold a plebiscite,” he did not believe they would 
refuse. 

President Wilson pointed out that the Commission were unani- 
mous in their belief that Allied troops would have to be put into 
Poland during the period preceeding the plebiscite. The serious 
aspect of this was that the Germans would say “your troops would 
bias the plebiscite.” 

(67) Ibid., p. 303. 
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Mr. Lloyd George said there was a great difference between 
Polish or German troops and Allied troops. 

Mr. Clemenceau said that there were 350,000 Germans at 
present in Upper Silesia. They were concentrating there even from 
Dantzig. Probably this was not for the purpose of fighting, but in 
order to show that they had no intention of evacuating. 

President Wilson asked if Mr. Lloyd George thought British 
troops would fight for a plebiscite. 

Mr. Lloyd George thought they would.” 

Though Wilson in the heat of the debate had called himself “a pro- 
Pole with all his heart,” within an hour after the conclusion of the above 
meeting the President had agreed to Lloyd George’s plebiscite. This 
change of attitude must be briefly explained. 

At the opening of the Peace Conference of Paris, few if any of the 
delegates foresaw the Upper Silesian settlement developing into the 
controversy it did. This region, according to Polish claim and German 
statistics, was predominantly Polish in population, and on this ground 
was awarded to Poland, the necessary provisions being included in the 
draft treaty presented to the Germans. Suddenly, what had theretofore 
appeared to be a settled question burst into one of the most heated 
controversies to face the peacemakers. The arguments presented by the 
German Delegation, historical, racial and economic alike, were based 
on weak foundations, but sufficed, together with a strong German propa- 
ganda, to shake the British position. Lloyd George had already bled 
the Germans of their colonies and their navy and now wished to have a 
treaty guaranteeing these gains signed as quickly as possible. The rumors 
then current in Europe, however, held that Germany would sign no 
treaty awarding Upper Silesia to Poland, and in fact would fight if 
necessary to prevent it. So strong were these rumors that the Supreme 
Allied Council considered a program to be put into effect if the Germans: 
refused to sign. Britain’s share of the booty was therefore tied up to the 
Upper Silesian award, which if executed could possibly jeopardize the 
English gains. Lloyd George, therefore, appeared before the Supreme 
Council and demanded a plebiscite. 

President Wilson opposed Lloyd George’s proposition on the grounds 
that the political, social and economic conditions of the region rendered 
a free plebiscite impossible. The peasantry, in a condition worse than 
that of the Middle Ages, were completely under the control of the Ger- 
man landlords and clergy, while the industrial workers, though consid- 
erably more advanced and independent, stood to lose their livelihood by 
a pro-Polish vote. Such was the unanimous opinion of the experts, Ameri- 
can, French, Italian, Japanese and British alike, and such was the opin- 
ion of the impartial observers who had traveled throughout the area. To 
add to these arguments, the President also opposed a plebiscite because 
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of the motives he ascribed to Lloyd George’s proposal, not justice, but 
fear; fear that the Germans would not sign the treaty. Under these cir- 
cumstances, we might ask ourselves, why did the President decide to 
accept the plebiscite? 


First among the reasons to be mentioned is the isolated position of 
President Wilson. Despite the fact that Lloyd George was the only mem- 
ber of the Supreme Council to suggest and defend the idea of a piebi- 
scite, President Wilson was the only member to actively oppose his stand. 
Though Clemenceau and Orlando also opposed a plebiscite they played a 
passive part during the debates, leaving the President to bear the brunt 
of Lloyd George’s skillful opposition, a position from which the President 
rarely emerged successfully. 


Of far greater importance, however, was the threat to hold back 
British troops if Germany refused to sign the treaty because of Upper 
Silesia. As Lloyd George repeatedly states, and such was the opinion of 
the Conference as a whole, if Upper Silesia were ceded to Poland out- 
right, either the Germans would refuse to sign or fight. In either cir- 
cumstance the occupation of Germany would be necessary, a movement 
which would require the combined power of all the Allies. If British 
troops were held back, the movement was expected to fail, or at least 
to be too costly for consideration. Was it worthwhile to jeopardize the 
Covenant, and the Treaty of which it was a part, for the sake of a plebi- 
scite, the outcome of which still expected to award Upoer Silesia to 
Poland? Surrounded by these circumstances the President agreed to a 
plebiscite. 


Forced to concede, President Wilson determined to overcome those 
conditions which were considered to render a plebiscite impossible. On 
his recommendation an elaborate plan was accepted providing for the 
removal of German troops and officials, the occupation of Silesia by an 
Allied army, and the administration of the region by an Inter-Allied 
Commission empowered with full authority to take any steps “which it 
thinks proper to ensure the freedom, fairness, and secrecy of the vote,” 7! 
including the right to expell those who attempted to distort the outcome 
of the plebiscite. With these and other considerations it was thought that 
a just solution could still be had, yet, even in these circumstances Colonel 
House would remark, “I am afraid it cannot be honestly carried out.” 72 


As in the Dantzig award so in the Silesian settlement it is difficult 
to secure any confirmation of a “stubborn” or biased trait in Wilson’s 
treatment of the Polish Question. It is likewise difficult to find any evi- 
dence to prove that he “continued out of pride to champion the Polish 
cause to the bitter end.” If anything, the evidence proves the contrary, 
that in both instances after defending the Polish camps through objective 


(733 Ibid., XIIT:219. 
72) Seymour, op. cit., IV:482. 
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arguments, he surrendered his position before the concerted attacks of 
Lloyd George. 

It must be admitted, that he could be impressed by Lloyd George’s 
assertion that the award of Dantzig to Poland would be a violation of 
the principle of self-determination, and that in theory, a plebiscite is 
the best method of settling a territorial dispute. Though there were 
dangers in both these solutions, as the experts and the Polish delegation 
were quick to point out, President Wilson attempted to avoid these in 
the “Free City” status of Dantzig, and in the conditions attached to the 
plebiscite in Upper Silesia. If these conditions were incapable of securing 
a just solution, Wilson provided a court of final appeal, the League of 
Nations. 

In the light of his stand on these problems it is obvious that all that 
Wilson was looking for was a fair and objective solution. He defended, 
of course, the Poles against Lloyd George’s anti-Polish approach to 
these and many other problems, but never in a stubborn, prejudiced 
spirit. And though he did manifest a strong sympathy toward the State 
he helped to resurrect, his primary consideration was the establishment 
of a just and enduring peace, or one as just and durable as then was 
possible. 
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WACLAW LEDNICKI 


SOME COMMENTS ABOUT THREE LETTERS OF MICKIEWICZ 
UNPUBLISHED IN THE ‘NATIONAL EDITION’ OF 
MICKIEWICZ’S COMPLETE WORKS IN POLAND 

(MICKIEWICZ AND ALFRED DE VIGNY) 


At the International Conference of Slavic Scholars held in Belgrade 
last fall, in which I participated as a representative of the Slavic Depart- 
ment of the University of California, Berkeley, I had the opportunity to 
hear reports on Slavic studies and, in particular, studies in Polish litera- 
ture in postwar Poland presented by the Polish delegation. Several of 
these reports were in tone and content of a scholarly character. One of 
them was of particular interest to me; I have in mind the report given 
by Mr. H. Wolpe on the “Mickiewicz Year” in Poland. All of us who are 
engaged in studies dedicated to Mickiewicz know that, along with ten- 
dentious and, to be frank, often unscholarly interpretations of Mickiewicz’s 
poetry dictated by the new political situation, there have appeared in 
Poland in the last few years many works of great value both in the field 
of biography and literary criticism. (I do not claim that outside Poland 
all Mickiewicz studies are on a uniform level of high scholarship). Par- 
enthetically, I may say that personally I expected richer discoveries than 
those which have been published up till now as far as Mickiewicz’s Rus- 
sian period is concerned. I assumed that Polish scholars would have been 
able to explore the Soviet archives which were, and still are, closed to 
us. The few biographical publications dealing with Mickiewicz’s stay in 
Russia and his relations with his “Muscovite friends” brought to light 
several interesting but rather minor details which of course afford pleasure 
to literary gourmets, but, I repeat again, I thought it would be possible 
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to find more. I had great expectations with regard to certain rumors which 
circulated for some time that a special volume of Literaturnoe Nasledstvo 
had been dedicated to Mickiewicz and was to appear for the Centennial. 
Professor V. V. Vinogradov, whom I met in Belgrade and who is now the 
editor-in-chief of that series, told me, however, that all materials in their 
possession connected with Mickiewicz had been given to Mr. S. Fiszman, 
the author of an illustrated booklet on Mickiewicz in Russia.! Professor 
Vinogradov did not tell me how rich these materials were. Let us hope, 
nevertheless, that Mr. Fiszman’s new publication will, if it does not pro- 
duce a sensation, at least throw some new light on Mickiewicz’s sojourns in 
Petersburg, Odessa and Moscow. There remains the particularly important 
question of Mickiewicz’s meetings with the Decembrists, the elucidation 
of the channels which brought him to them. 

Mr. Wolpe, in his report, gave an ample picture of the various ways 
in which the Mickiewicz Centennial in Poland has been organized; he 
mentioned numerous celebrations, exhibitions, theatrical performances, 
scholarly meetings and publications. When speaking about publications, 
he emphasized the value of the latest, the so-called “National edition” of 
Mickiewicz’s works and the most recent one (the “Centennial edition”) 
which appeared in 1955 under the editorship of the well known historian 
of Polish literature, Prof. ].Krzyzanowski,my friend and former colleague 
Among the several achievements of these editions which he stressed 
was one which incited me to write this little note. Mr. Wolpe attracted the 
attention of his listeners to the fact that these editions contain many letters 
of the poet never before published. Our library (Berkeley) for the 
moment possesses among the modern editions only the so-called “National 
edition” and the so-called “Sejm edition”, but I know from people who 
saw the edition of 1955 that this edition brings some improvements to 
the “National edition” which are stressed by its Editorial Committee. 
However, as far as the subject of my note is concerned, there is no dif- 
ference between them. Hence, I will base my arguments on the editions 
which are available in our library. 

It happens that the editor of the “National edition,” also my friend 
and colleague, Professor S. Pigon, the prominent Mickiewicz specialist, 
was the editor of the last pre-war edition as well, the so-called “Sejm 
edition,” which has -not been completed, as we know. If we com- 
pare the amount of letters published in volume thirteen of the “Sejm 
edition” (in 1936) which contains Mickiewicz’s letters up to the year 
1831 (the volumes which were to contain his further correspondence 
were never published) with the amount of letters covering the same 
period published in volume fourteen of the “National edition,” we see 
(1) _Mickiewier w Rosji, Warsaw, 1949. For some additional information on the matter of the 
Russia materials connected with Mickiewicz’s stay in Russia, see the article of I. Bekker, 
“‘Mickievich v Rossii,” Zvezda, No. 11, Moscow-Leningrad, November 1955, pp. 183-186. I. Bekker 
explains why his book Mickievich v Rossii did not appear, but apparently a part of his work will 
appear in his book Mickievich v Peterburgu. This article contains many interesting details. However, 


it is spoiled by constant and unjustified allusions to the ‘‘falsifications cf Mich *wicz’s reactionary 
biographers”’. 
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that in the first one Professor Pigon was able to publish 260 letters and 
notes (prepared for publication by J. Czubek) among which are included 
eight official communications and applications, whereas in his new 
edition he published 285 letters and notes plus nine official communica- 
tions and applications published separately (eight of which are included 
in the 260 of the prewar edition). 

It is impossible to continue this kind of comparison since the prewar 
edition, as I mentioned above, has not been completed. Besides, a detailed 
analysis of this edition — of the volumes containing Mickiewicz’s letters— 
is not my purpose. One may, however, be confident that when the full 
correspondence available to the editors of this edition (and of the edition 
of 1955) will be published—I have also in mind the promised additions 
(apparently a statement to this effect is to be found in volume sixteen) — 
that there we shall find some more previously unknown and unpublished 
letters. I should like to make only one parenthetical remark: as valuable 
as are the commentaries to the letters, they could be richer and more 
detailed. Both Stanislaw Pigon and Leon Ploszewski (the latter, also a 
friend of mine, gave very useful commentaries to the Slavic lectures and, 
as I heard from Mrs. M. Danilewicz, who possesses volume sixteen, assisted 
Professor Pigon in the editing of that volume) should have perhaps de- 
veloped their biographical and literary notes of information. Probably 
the example of the Modzalevskys’ edition of Pushkin’s correspondence 
is unattainable, but something of that kind would be very desirable with 
the publication of Mickiewicz’s letters. Moreover, the lack of an index 
of names in these volumes is deplorable. Apparently in the sixteenth 
volume there is a promise of an index which will appear in the additions. 

The set of this new edition (“National”) which our library possesses 
ends for the time being with volume fifteen which covers the period from 
1832 to 1844. In connection with this very volume fifteen, I should like to 
attract the attention of the reader and of Professor Pigon, who might read 
my note, to the fact that a strange accident occurred, namely, that the 
correspondence between Mickiewicz and Vigny, i.e. three letters of Mickie- 
wicz all belonging to the year 1837, was omitted. (I know that the same 
occurred in the 1955 edition.) 

I will not now enter into the whole story of this correspondence 
because, first of all, I am preparing a study on the relations between the 
two poets and on some significant traces which I believe Mickiewicz’s 
poetry left on the poetry of Alfred de Vigny in the last period of his life. 
This study will bk: a development of a special theme which I touched 
upon several years ago in lectures on Alfred de Vigny and the Slavs 
delivered in French at the French Institute in New York and at the 
Alliance Frangaise in Los Angeles, and in my lecture in English on the 
same topic at the Polish Institute of Arts and Sciences in New York, a 
summary of which appeared in the Quarterly Bulletin? of that Institute 


(2) Vol. 1, No. 1, New York, 1942. 
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and in my booklet, Poland and the World.3 Secondly, the reader can find 
this story, presented, it is true, in a fragmentary way, in the work of 
Wladimir Karénine, entitled George Sand, sa vie et ses oeuvres, 1836- 
1848,4 in Wladyslaw Mickiewicz’s Zywot Adama Mickiewicza> (some 
elements of the story might be also found in his Drames polonais d’Adam 
Mickiewicz®), in J. Kallenbach’s Adam Mickiewicz’? and, particularly, 
in Ernest Dupuy’s Alfred de Vigny, ses amitiés, son réle littéraire.® 
Despite several errors which are easily discernible in Dupuy’s treatment 
of Mickiewicz, his chapter “Les recontres et les milieux,” 9 the first part 
of which is dedicated to Alfred de Vigny’s encounter with Mickiewicz, is 
for my present purposes the only source of real value inasmuch as it does 
contain, if only, as happens to be the case, some short excerpts from two 
letters which Mickiewicz addressed to Alfred de Vigny and the full text, 
it seems, of Mickiewicz’s letter to the French poet written on July 1, 
1837. The whole correspondence, judging from what Dupuy says, took 
place between March and the end of July, 1837. Dupuy had personal 
access to Alfred de Vigny’s unpublished papers and, among them, to his 
correspondence, and he was the first, I believe, and, at the same time, 
apparently the last, to have published those excerpts from Mickiewicz’s 
letters and that one full text. 


All these letters are connected with Mickiewicz’s efforts to have his 
drama Les Confédérés de Bar put on the stage. Besides Mme Marie 
d’Agoult (Daniel Stern) and George Sand, Alfred de Vigny tried to help 
Mickiewicz in this undertaking. David d’Angers, who was a friend of 
both, introduced Mickiewicz to Vigny who, especially as a friend of 
Montalembert, showed a sincere interest then and later in Mickiewicz.!° 
We know from reports on this matter quoted in the studies mentioned 
above that Alfred de Vigny had some “serious reservations” with respect 
to Les Confédérés de Bar. 


I promised the reader not to enter into any of the details of this 
episode, but I should like, however, to quote the note of April 15, 1837 
in the Journal d’un poéte, one certainly not lacking in interest, in which 
Alfred de Vigny wrote about Mickiewicz’s drama: “M. Mickiewitch (sic), 
— auteur des Pélerins Polonais, a fait un drame: Les Confédérés de Bar, 


(3) Published by the Polish Institute of Arts and Sciences, New York, 1943, pp. 87-92. See also 
my work Quelques aspects du nationalisme et du christianisme chez Tolstoi (Cracow-Paris, 1935), 
pp. 41-42. 

(4) Paris, 1899, Vol. III, pp. 182-192. 

(5) Poznan, 1892, Vol. 2, pp. 389-391. 

(6) Paris, 1887, pp. xii-xvi;see also L. Mickiewicz, Melanges potshumes, etc., Paris 1872-1873. 
(7) Cracow, 1897, Vol. II, pp. 220-221; see also Adam Mickiewicz, Dziela Wszystkie, Warsaw, 
1954, Vol. XVI, pp. 167-168. 

(8) Paris, 1914 Vol. II. I. was acquainted with Dupuy’s book already in Moscow in 1915, when 
I presented at the University my candidate’s dissertation, ‘‘Alfred de Vigny, poet-thinker”, and 
I utilized it in my Polish monograph, Alfred de Vigny (Z historji_pesymizmu religijnego), Warsaw, 
1923, but in both cases I was busy with different problems than Mickiewicz, although I did, how- 
ever, mention the fact of Mickiewicz’s personal acquaintance with Vigny and with his poetry. 
See op.cit., p. 3. It could not have occurred to my mind at that time and later that Mickiewicz’s 
correspondence with Vigny was unknown in Poland. 

(9) Op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 229-237. 

(10) See Dupuy, of. cié., Vol. II, pp. 232-233. 
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me consulte. Avis donné de ne pas faire, du seul Frangais de la piéce, 
un réle de niais!” 1! 

Despite his criticism, Alfred de Vigny, who had promised Mickiewicz 
that he would help him, fulfilled his commitment and recommended 
Mickiewicz to F. A. Harel, the director of the Parisian theater, la Porte 
Saint-Martin. Mickiewicz saw Harel, and in his letter of July 1, addressed 
to “le Comte Alfred de Vigny,” related the details of his visit and de- 
scribed the effect which was produced on Harel by the encouragement 
and recommendation of George Sand and Alfred de Vigny. This letter 
is interesting not only as a biographical document but also as a rather | 
rare specimen in Mickiewicz’s correspondence of a comical epistle in 
which the poet tried to reproduce the intonation, the accentuation, the } 
gestures and the facial expression of his interlocutor. The letter is written 
in a gay tone and with a good command of French. There are no mistakes 
so far as the style is concerned, only some spelling errors which I preserve 
in the following citation of the letter as it is printed in Dupuy’s book. 





“La conférence de la Porte Saint-Martin n’a produit aucun 
résultat. M. Harel n’avait pas le temps d’entendre la lecture, il me , 
demandait le manuscrit pour le lire 4 téte reposée. La recommanda- 
tion de M. de Vigny, a-t-il dit, est d’une autorité imm-- im-- mense! 
et il rehaussait cette expression en élevant vers le ciel les bras et les 
yeux; il ajouta, en s’inclinant, que le suffrage de Mme Sand est 
d’un poids! d’un poids! . . . Or, pour apprécier un ouvrage, aussi 
hautement et profondément recommandé, M. Harel aurait besoin 
de se recueillir, il le méditerait dans la solitude, dans le silence de . 
la nuit, loin des visiteurs, des inerrupteurs, etc., etc. Je lui ai 
répondu que je tenais a lire le manuscrit moi-méme, comptant beau- 
coup sur mon talent de déclamation et de gesticulation. I] me fallait 
pour cela de la lumiére, du jour. — Aprés mille discussions de cette 
espéce, nous nous sommes séparé (sic) sans rien conclure. — Je 
viendrai vous demander le conseil sur ce qu’il y aura 4 faire. Je vous 
avoue que je suis grandement tenté de me rendre 4 Harel sans ) 
condition, ne serait-ce que pour en finir une foi (sic) avec lui. Je 
ne me sens pas d’énergie pour continuer ces conférences, et j’ai trop 
de conscience pour vous ennuyer encore de cette affaire. — Serez- 
vouz chez vous mercredi? 

Votre dévoué, 
Adam Mickiéwicz 
Rue du Val-de-:Grace, nos 1 et 3. 
Ce samedi | er julliet (sic).”!* 


It appears that Mickiewicz, in his talk with Harel, referred to the 
stylistic improvements which were made by George Sand in the text of 


(11) Alfred de Vigny, Le Journal d’un poéte, Vol. 1 (1823-1841), Paris, 1935, p. 410. 
(12) See Dupuy, op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 234-235. 
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the drama. In a previous letter to her of June 3, he graciously requested 
that she authorize him to mention this fact and, on this occasion, made 
a play on words with “la Porte Saint-Martin” which he did not, by the 
way, reproduce in his letter to Alfred de Vigny. The following is the 
passage in question from Mickiewicz’s letter to George Sand: 


“Je sais que vous n’étes pas faite pour apprécier ce genre des 
(sic) beautés; quoi qu’il en soit, mon ouvrage, ou pour mieux dire, 
mon manuscrit, m’est devenu maintenant précieux grace 4 vos 
quelques notes. Tout le monde dit qu’il faut mettre ces notes sous 
les yeux du directeur de la Porte-Saint-Martin. I] faut qu’il voit, 
qu’il touche au doigt sur ma figure d’auteur ces marques auto- 
graphes qu’un classique appellerait en style d’Ovide, ‘les empreintes 
honorifiques des ongles adorables!’ Vous ne m’avez pas autorisé a 
commettre de telles indiscrétions, mais j’espére que vous ne m’en 
voudrez pas. Les faveurs de la Sublime Porte-Saint-Martin sont a 
la porte.” 15 


We must particularly regret that Dupuy gave only excerpts from 
Mickiewicz’s last letter, that of July 24. Mickiewicz’s letter of March 
31 was probably intended to urge Vigny for his opinion about les Con- 
fédérés de Bar, and this is the one to which Vigny answered by his letter 
of April 2 in which he invited Mickiewicz to come and see him, encour- 
aging the poet to present the play on the stage, but warning him that 
he had some “serious observations” to make.'* We know about one of 
them from Vigny’s note in Le Journal d’un poéte quoted above. 

Mickiewicz’s letter of July 24 was obviously a very important one. 
From it we learn several details about the “strategic” advice which Vigny 
gave to Mickiewicz as far as his negotiations with Harel were concerned, 
and, from these excerpts, even much more: that, in exchange for the 
Panhypocrisiade!) which Vigny had loaned him, Mickiewicz offered to 
Vigny, Dupuy writes, “to the author of Eloa, for the ‘continuation’ 
{pour la ‘suite’] of his poem, a continuation which would oblige him to 
‘make an excursion into Hell’ [‘faire une excursion aux Enfers’}, certain 
‘Visions’ about which he had already told him and which would serve 
him as an ‘itinerary’ [serviront ‘d’itinéraire’}.!© This letter, known only 
fragmentarily, leads me to the investigation to which I alluded above. 
Kawczynski, Kleiner and Folkierski!’ explored and brilliantly demon- 
(13) See Adam Mickiewicz, Dziela id age Wydanie Narodowe, Warsaw, 1954, Vol. XV; p. 165. 
(14) See Emma Sakellaridés, Alfred de Vigny, Correspondance, 1816-1863, Paris, 1906, p. 72. 
(15) A pessimistic satirical poem by ae Lemercier publisher in Paris, 1819. 

(16) See Dupuy, op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 235-236. 

(17) Cf. M. Kawezynski, “Przyczy nki do wyjasnienia Paprowinecye ah gg Ay *? Rozprawy 
Akademji Umiejetnosci, Wydzial po ally Ser. II, Vol rakow. J. Kleiner, 
Mickiewicz, Vol. II, Part I, Lublin, 1948: J. Kleiner, Juljusz Slowacki, Vols. rt be int, Warszawa 
1920; W. Folkierski, “Wierny towarzysz mysli tworczej: Alfred de Vigny in Juliusz Slowacki 
1809-1849, London, 1951, pp. 232-258; Z. 1832.42 a wp mig some additional details in his 
study, i Juliusza Slowackiego w latach 1832-42 a ywy francuskie” — see ibid, pp. 259-277; 
cf. also W. Lednicki, Jules Slowacki (1809-1849), at at 1927, an essay in which I treated 
Slowacki’s reactions to Vigny’s poetry; comp. also W. Lednicki. ‘Nowa biografja Vigny ego piora 


Prof. Baldenspergera’’ in Przeglad Wspolczesny, Nr. 85, March 1929; also Life and Culture of 
Poland (New York 1944), pp. 241-253. See also W. Lednicki, Alfred de Vigny, as above, p. 3. 
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strated the echoes from the great poetry of Alfred de Vigny in Mickiewicz 
and Slowacki. My purpose will be to see this from the reverse point of 
view as far as Mickiewicz is concerned (of Slowacki Alfred de Vigny, I 
believe, had no knowledge). 

It seems that at least Mickiewicz’s letter to Alfred de Vigny, quoted 
in extenso by Dupuy, should be published in the complete edition of 
Mickiewicz’s letters, and that someone should try to get access to Alfred 
de Vigny’s papers in order to bring to light the two other as yet unpub- 
lished letters of the Polish poet. 


% % * 


I should like now to add a few words to these comments. Mickie- 
wicz’s letter of July 24 appears to be a document of particularly great 
importance indeed. Why did Vigny lend Mickiewicz the Panhypocrisiade 
of Népomucéne Lemercier? It happens that Georges Frédéric Bonnefoy, 
a young French scholar who specialized in a study of Alfred de Vigny’s 
religious and moral thought, prepared a thesis on that subject in which 
he not only displayed a genuine admiration for the great French poet 
and produced a particularly penetrating analysis of his poetry and ideol- 
ogy, enriched by the results of methodic, persistent and extremely thor- 
oughgoing research, but also was the first to discover the very important 
role which Lemercier’s Panhypocrisiade played in the poetry of Alfred de 
Vigny, the very important and, as he says, “decisive influence” it had on 
“Vigny’s whole life.” In order to justify this statement, Bonnefoy, in addi- 
tion to his own investigations and interpretations, refers to a note of 1852 
in Alfred de Vigny’s Journal. Indeed, the edition of the “Bibliothéque de 
la Pléiade” edited by F. Baldensperger contains this very valuable note 
which in part reads as follows: 


Du poéme épique et de la Panhypocrisiade. Si quelqu’un était 
venu d’Allemagne et qu’il efit dit: “Je vous apporte la traduction 
d’un admirable livre; c’est un poéme digne de Dante et qui lui est 
dédié par un poéte de nos jours. C’est un drame gigantesque, 
tragique et comique 4 la fois... .!8 


G. F. Bonnefoy completed his thesis sometime before the last war 
but could not publish it because of the war: he was called into serv- 
ice. His father, Lucien Bonnefoy, submitted the manuscript in the 
absence of his son to the Faculty and, on February 22, 1940, the im- 
primatur was granted to the author. But on June 9 of that same year 
G. F. Bonnefoy signed his last letter to his parents . . . In 1946 the book 
was published by the author’s father, encouraged and authorized by the 
members of the Faculty and leading Vigny specialists. G. F. Bonnefoy 
made various fortunate and pertinent discoveries other than the 
matter of the Panhypocrisiade, however for us who are interested not only 


(18) See Georges Bonnefoy, La pensée religeuse et morale d’Alfred de Vigny, ie 1946, p. 48, 
and Alfred de Vigny, Oeuvres Complétes, Gallimard, Paris, 1948, Vol. Il, pp. 12%5- 1296. 
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in Alfred de Vigny but also in Mickiewicz, this discovery is of particular 
importance. Only with the help of Bonnefoy’s book (although Bonnefoy 
does not mention Mickiewicz at all) do we find an explanation why 
Vigny thought it desirable that Mickiewicz become acquainted with 
Lemercier’s satirical and pessimistic poem. Indirectly, it shows that 
Vigny’s interest in Mickiewicz was, from the very beginning of his 
acquaintance with him, a strong one — he would not otherwise have 
given him a work which was of such special and intimate importance 
for him. It also proves that the talks of the poets were not confined only 
to Les Confédérés de Bar. Hence, Vigny’s suggestion that Mickiewicz 
read the Panhypocrisiade was not accidental or casual. In the light of 
these considerations, in the light of Bonnefoy’s discovery, one may under- 
stand more precisely why Mickiewicz reciprocated with his “Visions,” 
with his “itinerary to Hell.” In any case, the whole story becomes indeed 
intriguing. 

Dupuy, in a footnote, advanced the supposition that by “Visions” 
which Mickiewicz sent to Vigny and which should have served him as 
an “itinerary” in his “excursion into Hell,” Mickiewicz could have meant 
his Forefathers’ Eve Part II with its “spirits of darkness and demons.” !9 
Hence he tied these “Visions” with Eloa and introduced the formulae “to 
the Author of Eloa” and “for the continuation of his poem.” We do not 
know, however, whether Mickiewicz actually used these formulae — the 
words “continuation,” “excursion into Hell,” and “itinerary” could have 
had then a completely different sense. Indeed, another supposition seems 
to be more probable, namely, that by “Visions” Mickiewicz meant Fore- 
fathers’ Eve Part III, and particularly the Digression. The first French 
complete edition of Mickiewicz’s works appeared in 1841. Vigny could 
have used it later, but in 1834 appeared a separate French edition of 
Forefathers’ Eve Parts II and III, which Mickiewicz could have given 
to Vigny. Vigny’s hatred for Nicholas I is well known. Flottes and Estéve, 
to mention only these, prepared a rich documentation on this matter. 
The note, Le despote, of June 1833, connected with Poland and Russia, 
which appears among the themes for projected poems in the Journal 
d’un poéte, shows that Vigny was quite well prepared to read Mickiewicz’s 
Forefathers’ Eve Part III with special interest and attention. The note 
on the French girl who is ready to marry a Russian officer (which 
also appears in the Journal d’un poéte®) and which is closely bound 
with Wanda, the draft in prose (unpublished) of this poem, in which the 


(19) Dupuy op. cit., Vol. 2, p. 236. 

(20) Cf, P. Flottes, La Pensée politique et sociale d’Alfred de Vigny, Paris, 1927, pp. 265-270; 
A. de Vigny, Les Destinées, poémes philosophiques, edition critique publiée par Edmond Estéve, 
Paris, 1924, pp. 144-166. See also A. de Vigny, Le Journal d’un poéte, Vol. I, Paris, Louis 
Conard, 1935. pp. 262-263. I do not agree in the least with the commentaries of F. Baldensperger 
to de Vigny’s Projected poem: Baldensperger expressed his satisfaction that Vigny abandoned 
this plan as in Baldensperger’s opinion there is no difference between the soil of Poland and 
Siberia! Cf. ibid. I may add parenthetically that in the Delagrave edition of Le Journal d’un 
age 3 eo MY _—— Mie Ee he soa gg See op. cit., 237-238. For Vigny’s note 
on the French girl see ibid., pp. 244-245. Cf. also the edition of ‘‘Bibliothéqu éi nes 
Vol. II, pp. 1211 and 1216-1217. it taal Nac 
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tsar is called “hyéne impériale” 2! and which also contains the phrase 
“Que plutét les rois soient retranchés du monde que devoir avilir la 
vertu et anéantir l’enfance dans les cachots,” ** might suggest the con- 
jecture that to the works of Ancelot, Custine, Lacroix, N. Turgenev, 
Marmier, Joubert et Mornand, Haxthausen and of some others which 
formed and affirmed Vigny’s opinion about Russian autocracy, Mickie- 
wicz’s Forefathers’ Eve, Part III should also be added. 


The lines in Wanda itself, (I am giving her only a few examples) 


Silencieux devant son armée en silence 
Le Czar, en mesurant la cuirasse et la lance, 
Passera sa revue et toujours se taira.”3 


recall the Review of the Army in Forefathers’ Eve, Part III; even the 
words “en mesurant la cuirasse et la lance” seem to be an enhancing 
of Mickiewicz’s “lancety szlifuje’ — in French translation: “affile ses 
lancetts”;24 the words “J’irai dans les caveaux, dans l’air empoisonneur” 
make one think of the poem “To the Polish Mother” (I am quoting in 
French) with its “caverne solitaire,’ “respirer une vapeur moite et 
glacée,” “le cachot souterrain” ; 2 the lines 


Croit-on parmi vos serfs qu’a la fin il se lasse 
De semer les matyrs sur la neige et la glace, 
D’enterrer les damnés dans un terrestre enfer? 6 


remind one not only about the last episode of Mickiewicz’s Review of 
the Army, but in general about the “country of eternal snow and frost” 
depicted in the Digression — Vigny used the same symbol of snow as a 
leitmotif in his poem; and the words “un terrestre enfer” sound indeed 
as an answer to Mickiewicz’s suggestion about his “itinéraire” for “une 
excursion aux Enfers”; finally the lines 


Et puisqu’il est écrit que la race des Slaves 
Doit porter et le joug et le nom des esclaves?’ 


might be considered a sui generis paraphrase of Mickiewicz’s last lines 
in the Review of the Army (I quote the French translation) 


(21) Flottes, op. cit., P: 269. In Mickiewicz (The Suburbs of the Cast) we have “‘carskie 
scierwo” which in French translation reads ‘‘charogne imperiale”; see Adam Mickiewicz, Oeuvres 
poétiques complétes, traduction du polonais par Christien Ostrowski, Vol. 1, Paris, 1859, p. 312. 
(I am_ quoting this edition as I don’t have the previous editions.) True, Vigny in Wanda had in 
mind Nicholas I, Mickiewicz in his Digression, Alexander I—but both treated their tsars ‘‘symbolic- 
ally.” I shall show in my projected study the strikingly similar significance which this symbol 
acquired in some other texts of both poets. E. Lauvriére in his Alfred de Vigny, sa vie et son 
oeuvre, Vol. I. Paris, 1945, p. 203, suggested as ¥ have just discovered, that Wanda might owe 
something to Mickiewicz. Lauvriére unfortunately made Les Confidences de Bar out of Les Con- 
fédéres de Bar. 

(22) See Flottes, op. cit., p. 269. 

(23) Stanza XXIV. 

(24) Adam Mickiewicz, Oeuvres Poétiques complétes, Paris, 1859, Vol. I. v. 323. 

(25) Stanza VII. In 1833 there appeared several French translations of Mickiewicz’s poem ‘To 
the Polish Mother,” but Vigny could have found it in the complete editions of Mickiewicz’s 
works. See C. Ostrowski’s edition, as above. Vol. I, pp. 16-7. ; 

(26) Stanza XX. 

(27) Stanza VII. 
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Hélas! J’ai pitié de toi, pauvre Slave! 
Infortuné peuple, que je plains ton sort! 
Tu ne connais qu’un seul héroisme, ceiui de la servitude.” 


And one should perhaps also remember the last lines in the last stanza— 
“Second Billet de Wanda”: 


L’Epouse, la Martyre a peut-etre fait grace, 
Dieu du ciel! — Mais la Mére a-t-elle pardonné? 


This makes one think about Madame Rollison in Forefathers’ Eve, Part 
III, who, lulled by Novosiltsev, was ready to pardon him for the torments 
of her child, but who, once she learned the truth, exclaimed: 


Mon fils! mon unique enfant! mon pére nourricier! 
Il vit, celui-ci [Novosiltsev}, et l’on dit qu'il est un Dieu, un 
Sauveur! .. .”7 


All these quotations seem to confirm my conjecture. I am using them 
here only as signals indicating the existence of more essential affinities. 
As we know, Vigny wrote his Wanda first in November, 1847, and then 
completed it in 1855. There is some evidence that even after 1837 and 
much later Mickiewicz was still present in Vigny’s mind and that the 
French poet thought highly of him. Dupuy and Flottes both believe that 
when Mickiewicz went, in 1848, to fight in his legion for the freedom 
of Italy, Alfred de Vigny envied this “attitude of a courageous man.” 


Bonnefoy, having said that Lemercier’s Panhypocrisiade had a 
“decisive influence on Vigny’s whole life,” unfortunately illustrated this 
influence within the frames of Eloa and Stello only. He showed that this 
work was a “link which led” from Eloa to Cing-Mars and from Cing- 
Mars to Stello.3! It seems then that as far as the further “continuation 
of Eloa” is concerned, that one which led “to Hell” 9*—and I stress again 
that we should here have in mind first of all Wanda (some elements of 

which could have germinated in Vigny’s imagination long before 1847 
—the notes about the French girl and the Russian officer obviously con- 
nected with Wanda, as I mentioned above, appear already in 1843 and 
1844 in the Journal) — the role of the Panhypocrisiade could have been 


(38) See Ostrowski’s edition as above, Vol. I, p. 336. 

(29) Ibid., p. 290. This leads to Dostoevsky’s Ivan Karamazov who states: “‘I don’t want the 
mother to embrace the oppressor who threw her son to the dogs! She dare not forgive him! Let 
her forgive him for herself, if she will, let her forgive the torturer for the immeasurable suffering 
of her mother’s heart. But the sufferings of her tortured child she has no right to forgive: she dare 
not forgive the torturer even if the child were to forgive him!’? See my Russia, Poland and the 
West, London, New York, 1954, pp-323-329. 

(30) See Dupuy, of. cit., Vol. 2, pp. 236-237; P. Flottes, La Pensée politique et sociale d’Alfred 
de Vigny, Paris, 1927. Earlier, in 1839, Vigny showed very ‘‘generous feelings” in favor of 
Mickiewicz as David d’Angers testified. See ibid., and also compare David d’Angers, ses relations 
littéraires Correspondance du Maitre, Paris, 1890 in which Vigny’s letter to David d’Angers 
about Mickiewicz has been published; quoted by Wladyslaw Mickiewicz, Zywot Adama Mickiewicza, 
Poznan, 1892, Vol. II, pp. 385-386. 

(31) Cr. Bonnefoy, op. cit., pp. 49-57. 

(32) We know that Vigny indeed planned such a continuation of Eloa under the title of 
Satan Sauvé. See Le Journal d’un poete edited by L. Ratishonne, pp. 256-260 and see also the 


edition of the Bibliothéque de la Pléiade, pp. 922, 1073, 1136. 
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taken by those “Visions” with which Mickiewicz paid Vigny back for his 
loan. We should also remember that, beginning with 1841, complete French 
editions of Mickiewicz’s works began to appear and that certainly Vigny 
must have read also the enthusiastic articles of George Sand on Fore- 
fathers’ Eve in the Revue des deux mondes in 1839 (December 1). And 
this is still not the end, as it seems that Mickiewicz’s “itinerary” served 
Vigny also in some other regions. One may find, I think, some even more 
significant and striking reminiscences of and associations with Mickiewicz 
in the poetry of Vigny, naturally in poems belonging to the last period 
of his life. This might become — si fata sinant — a subject for a special 
study of mine, as I mentioned above, or a subject for research, in par- 
ticular for those who are in France and might have access to Vigny’s 
papers: to his unpublished notes and drafts. But this work should be 
achieved by someone who is well acquainted with the history of Russia 
and Poland; up to now French scholars who have approached these 
themes in Vigny’s poetry have, with few exceptions, displayed along with 
their excellent knowledge of Vigny’s unpublished drafts, as well as of his 
published poems, views not equally commendable about Eastern Europe. 
Alfred de Vigny seemed to know more and better about these items than 
many of his modern French commentators. However, as far as the 
possible links between Mickiewicz’s “Visions” and the “Continuation” of 
Eloa are concerned, certain avenues of investigation do exist. In the 
second part of August, 1837, this means exactly one month after Mickie- 
wicz’s last letter to Alfred de Vigny, the latter wrote in his Journal: 


Eloa. — Prophétie. — Eloa vient au-dessus des prisons ot sont 

les damnés et les considére, emportée par Satan. Elie voit dans 

leurs cranes leurs pensées.—Contraste Je son angélique bonté 
qui excuse toujours le crime aprés qu'il est raconté par le 

remord:. A mesure qu’elle excuse tous les crimes, le jour pénétre 

dans lombre. La lumiére s’y fait et la Grace descend pour 

détruire les peines éternelles. Satan s’efface et Lucifer, le plus 

beau des anges, s’assied aux pieds de Dieu.* 


In 1835-1836 Mickiewicz wrote his famous poem A Vision (Widzenie). 
It might be, then, that Mickiewicz, when he mentioned certain “Visions” 
in his letter to Vigny, could have had this very poem in mind, the more 
so for the fact that he alluded to a discussion of these “Visions” with 
Vigny in his last letter.44 It might be that some drafts of the poet con- 
nected with Eloa and belonging to a period after 1837 could show some 
reminiscences from Mickiewicz’s A Vision, if indeed, — by “Visions” 
Mickiewicz meant not Forefathers’ Eve alone but A Vision as well, or, 
perhaps, only the latter. 

Now another task remains open: that of investigating the effect on 


(33) See the edition of ‘‘Bibliothéque de la Pléiade’’ as above, p. 1073. Italics are Vigny’s. 
(34) See Dupuy, op. cit., p. 236. 
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Mickiewicz of a reading amiably imposed on him by a man of Alfred 
de Vigny’s stature. When one projects Bonnefoy’s comments on the 
Panhypocrisiade against the background of the moral and religious pre- 
occupations in which Mickiewicz was absorbed at that period of his 
life, particularly after 1831, one may come to the conclusion that Alfred 
de Vigny made a good choice. My own rapid and superficial acquaintance 
with Lemercier’s poem did not reveal to me anything particularly strik- 
ing. However, Bonnefoy’s emphasis on the “motifs passionnels qui sont 
au fond de toute action humaine” as one of the main themes of 
Panhypocrisiade, tempts me, after the interpretation I gave myself of 
Mickiewicz’s works and of his moral condition after 1831 in my study 
“Mickiewicz — Poland’s Romantic Ambassador to the Court of Realism,” 
to believe in the rightness of Vigny’s choice.* 


(35) Cf. Bonnefoy, op. cit., p. 49, and my above mentioned study which was published in 
Three Columbia Bicentennial Lectures, Polish Institute of Arts and Sciences in America, 1954. 


In addition to this note about volume XV of the ‘‘National edition,”’ I should like to state 
that I was happy to find in volume XIV an indication that two corrections which I had suggested 
in 1939, when dealing with volume XIII of the “‘Sejm edition, »? had been taken into consideration, 
as it appears, in volume XIV of the ‘‘National edition.”? I see that my reading of Mickiewicz’s 
note to Sobolevsky (of 1826 — beginning of 1827), which corrected Pigon’s reading and Vino- 
gradov’s translation has now been accepted. Cf. Adama Mickiewicza Dziela Wszystkie, “ee 
1936, volume XIII, pp. 306-307, Adam Mickiewicz, Dziela, Warsaw, 1953, volume Rp 
284-385, A. K. Vinogradov, Merime v pis’makh k Sobolevskomu, Moscow, 1928 PP: oa 286, 
Lednicki, Przyjaciele Moskale, Cracow, 1935, and Przeglad 7 ee (Nos. 150- 51)—my essay 
“Mickiewiczowy Nekrolog Puszkina”’, "and Moj Puszkinowski Table Talk, chapter 8, in Puszkin 
1837-1937, Cracow, 1939, Volume I, pp. 298-300; cf. also Russia, Poland and the West, pp. 117 and 
ff. My other correction concerned footnote 3 to Mickiewicz’s letter to J. B. Zaleska (of September 
27, 1826). Cf. co 1837-1937, as above, pp. 298 and ff, and volume XIII of the “Sejm 
edition,’ p. 275 and volume XIV of the “National edition,” p. 276. 











CLARK MILLS 


AMERICAN TRANSLATIONS OF MICKIEWICZ 


In April 1955, the Noonday Press will publish a centennial edition on Adam 
Mickiewicz, which will include a critical essay by Jan Lechon and translations of 
his selected works, edited by Clark Mills. The comment and translations below 
are taken from this volume. The reader will note that in many cases the new 
English versions depart widely from the metrical form of the originals. According 
to the Editor, this results from the wish to allow the American poets to express 
the spirit rather than the exact form of Mickiewicz’s poems. 


As preface to his reading of the first of the selections in the Noon- 
day Press edition of Mickiewicz’s poems, W. H. Auden said at the 
Hunter College commemoration of the Mickiewicz Centennial, “No poem 
can be translated.” The even excellence of his own version of The 
Romantic does not contradict this statement. For despite the flow in 
recent years of “translations” from various European languages and espe- 
cially from French into English, all translators would probably admit 
privately that Auden’s remark is the simple truth. 

Even in those rare instances when a poet of stature adapts material 
of a lower order — as with Baudelaire’s versions of some of Poe’s poems 
or Mickiewicz’s use of material from Byron — the new incarnation of 
the poem is always an offspring of the translator. In poetry real equiv- 
alence in substance and form is impossible and the word translation itself, 
a misnomer. 

The selections from Adam Mickiewicz here presented reflect this 
painful situation, which becomes even more embarrassing through the 
fact that all but a small fraction of the translators are totally ignorant 
of Mickiewicz’s language and the literary and historical traditions within 
which he wrote. Various makeshift solutions to this predicament were 
attempted, among them frequent reference to French, German and other 
earlier renderings, use of exact prose translations prepared especially 
for the translators by Polish experts, and repeated conferences with these 
experts, on historic and biographic, as well as the literary and linguistic 
problems involved. It was in the course of these meetings, which resem- 
bled graduate seminars and at times literary negotiations in the inter- 
national field, that some understanding of the qualities of Mickiewicz’s 
personality was communicated, if only a small part of what Poles describe 
as his apparently incredible poetic magic. And it was here that a sense 
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of real discovery and identity with close colleagues developed across a 
formidable linguistic barrier. Acknowledgment of thanks does scant justice 
to the enthusiasm and labor of the Polish collaborators whose work was 
always and only disinterested. 


At best, therefore, these renderings comprise approximate facsimiles 
of the poems from which they derive, although many among them stand 
as English poems of a high order, in their own right. As a whole, the 
selections, like those assembled by the late Professor Alfred Noyes, which 
they supplement, provide a most general sketch of some of Mickiewicz’s 
sources of inspiration and principal patterns of thought, and merely a 
vague suggestion of the rich poetic materials with which he must have 
worked. They may be regarded as a first incomplete draft of a rendering 
of his work that will require time and the labor’of many poets and 
translators before it approaches the quality of, say, Rilke, Rimbaud or 
even Lorca in English. 


If what they suggest, however, and their imperfections themselves, 
impel others to attempt revisions or entirely new versions, or to undertake 
adaptations of other important Mickiewicz poems, the purpose of this 
centennial edition will have been served. For those interested in under- 
takings of this kind, scores of important poems by Mickiewicz remain 
untranslated, as well as a great wealth of material from Parts II and IV 
of Forefathers; in addition, of course, in spite of the adequate prose 
version of Professor Noyes, there remains the challenging task of a metrical 
translation of his epic, Pan Tadeusz. Fortunately there are indications 
that such a “Committee” of Mickiewicz translators, of the kind once 
suggested by Roger Fry for translation of Mallarme’s poems, already has 
a kind of unofficial existence, and that Mickiewicz’s work will now 
become the object of that patient, exhaustive study and exegisis which 
it deserves. 


TO SOLITUDE 


To you, as if to water, Solitude, 

I run from life’s diurnal heat, — O cool 

Bright clearness! O unfathomable pool, 

Wherein I fall, delighted and renewed! 

As thought on thought goes over, mood on mocd, 
I let them take me, rising, going deep, 

Till I am tired from play, and turn to sleep 


On your green shore, anxiety subdued. 

You are my element, more than men or land, 
And yet your brightness darkens, as if I 

Had to be bird, compelled toward sun and sky 
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By something I will never understand, 
Breathless above, and without warmth below, 
An exile still, no matter where I go. 

(Rolfe Humphries) 


A GENTLE COURTSHIP 


As long as my praise of the daughter was casual and bland 

Mama and Grandmama listened; Uncle was lost in his books. 

But now I have uttered a legal sigh for her heart and hand 
and listen, while the household questions and looks. 


Mama surmises what “souls” and hamlets I possess 

and Uncle nudges the topic of benefits and titles; 

and the housemaid tactfully urges the valet to digress 
on my past loves, and to other unwise recitals. 


O Grandmama, O dear Uncle, the domains I control 

lie elsewhere, on Parnassus; only the written word 

is my recompense! I rule none but my single soul; 
my titles, only the future can afford. 


Have I loved before? Such curiosity is vain. 

And am I able to love? Oh, allow me to demonstrate!— 

Slip away from your valet, come to the inn, scratch on my pane, 
O my chamber-cat, this evening, after eight! 


(Clark Mills) 
(From the Crimean Sonnets) 


VI. BAKHCHISARAI 


Still vast but desolate, the dwelling of the Girey kings! 

On stairs, in vestibules once brushed by Pashas’ brows 

And across sofas that were thrones of power, sanctuaries of love, 
Grasshoppers veer and bounce, the serpent winds, 

And rank vines crawl through myriad-colored windows 

To invade mute vaults and voiceless halls, conquer 

Man’s labor in the name of nature, and inscribe 

There in the letters of Balthazar: DESTRUCTION. 


In the center of a hall, a basin hewn in marble: 

The fountain of the harem, still intact, 

Whispers its tearful pearls alone, as if to ask: 

Where are they, grandeur, power and love? Their term 

Was to have been forever, and the stream’s, ephemeral, 

But they have passed and the white fount is here. 

(Angelica Caro) 
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CHATIR DAH 


Trembling the Muslim comes to kiss the foot of your crags, 
Mast on Crimea’s raft, towering Chatir Dah! 

Minaret of the World! Mightiest Padishah 

Of Mountains! From the plain Fugitive into the Clouds! 

As great Gabriel once stood over portals of Eden, 

You at Heaven’s Gate watch, wrapped in your forest cloak, 
And, in turban of clouds with lightning flashes bespangled, 


On your forehead you wear janissaries of dread. 

Hot sun may roast our limbs, mountain mists blind our eyes, 
Locusts may eat our grain, infidels burn our homes, 

You, Chatir Dah, would still, unmindful of man’s fate, 

Rise between earth and sky, Dragoman of Creation; 

Far spreads the plain at your feet, home of men and of thunder, 
But you can only hear what God to nature speaks. 


(John Saly) 


THE DEATH OF HEROES 


(Gustav, now recognized by his old mentor, 
a priest, speaks of his boyhood.) 


So many recollections meet me here, 
in your house, in the school. The other children 

and I, in the playground there, crossed the white sand, 
ran to the woods to search for nests of birds 
and swam together in a little stream 

that flowed under our windows. In the meadows 

we played at hare and hounds. I went there often 

at evening or before the dawn, to visit 

Homer and speak with Tasso, or admire 

great John Sobieski’s triumph at Vienna. 

That was the moment ! called up my schoolmates! 

I showed them their positions near the forest. 

Here, through the clouds .of pagans, Turkish crescents 
glittered ‘midst gushing blood! There, whole German 
companies veered away! “Rein up your horses!” 

— my clear command — “Lay lances and bows at rest.” 

I sprang forward, the shine of Polish sabres 

behind me! The clouds scattered, the vast sound 

rose to the stars, turbans and severed heads 

clattered to earth like hail! The Mussulman hordes 
that had not fled sprawled lifeless in the sand. 

Now hooves like hammers trampled the cavalry, 
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downed from their horses. Even to the ramparts 
we razed the road! 


My rampart was that hill. 
She came there to watch as the children played. 
I saw her there at the banner of the Prophet 
and Godefroi and John the Third died in me. 


THE YEAR 1812 (from Pan Tadeusz) 


Year well remembered! Happy who beheld thee! 
The commons knew thee as the year of yield, 
But as the year of war, the soldiery. 


Rumors and skyward prodigies revealed 
The poet’s dream, the tale on old men’s lips, 
The spring when kine preferred the barren field. 


Short of the acres green with growing tips 
They halted, lowing, chewed the winter’s cud, 
While men awaited an apocalypse. 


Languid the farmer sought his livelihood, 
And checked his team, and gazed, as if inquiring 
What marvel gathered westward, while he stood. 


He asked the stork, whose white returning wing, 
Already spread above its native pine, 
Had raised the early standard of the spring. 


From swallows gathering frozen mud to line 
Their tiny homes, or in loud regiments 
Ranged over water, he implored a sign. 


The thickets hear each night as dusk descends 
The woodcocks call. The forests hear the geese 


Honk, and go down. The crane’s voice never ends. 


What storms have whirled them from what shaken seas, 


The watchers ask, that they should come so soon? 
Or in the feathered world, what mutinies? 


For now new migrants of a brighter plume 
Than finch or plover gleam above the hills, 
Descend, impend, and on our meadows loom. 


The cavalry! Troop after troop it spills 
With strange insignia, strangely armed, along 
Roads that it seems snow in a spring thaw fills. 











and 
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Now from the forests black shakos and long 
Bright bayonets issue, as brigades of foot 
Deboauch like ants, like ants form up and throng! 


All heading north, as if the bird, the scout, 
Had led them here from halcyon lands impelled 
By instincts too imperative to doubt. 


War! the war! — a meaning that transpires 
To the remotest corner. In the wood 
Beyond whose bound no rustic mind inquires, 


Where in the sky the peasant understood 
Only the wind’s cry, and on earth the brute’s, 
And all his visitors the neighbourhood, 


A sudden glare! A crash! A ball that shoots 
Far from the field, makes its impeded way, 
Rips through the branches and lays bare the roots. 


The bearded bison trembles, and at bay 
Heaves to his forelegs, ruffs his mane, and glares 
At sudden sparks that glitter on the spray. 


The stray bomb spins and hisses; as he stares, 
Bursts. And the beast that never knew alarm 
Blunders in panic to profounder lairs. 


“Whither the battle?” — and the young men arm. 
The women pray, “God is Napoleon’s shield, 
Napoleon ours,” as to the outcome calm. 


Spring well remembered! Happy who saw thee then, 
Spring of the war, spring of the mighty yield, 
That promised corn but ripened into men! 


Phantom of dreams where still you stand revealed, 
In slavery born and weaned to chains, I see, 
And shall in life, no Spring to equal thee. 


(Donald Davie) 


Within their silent, perfect glass 
The mirror waters, vast and clear, 
Reflect the silhouette of rocks, 
Dark faces brooding on the shore. 


Within their silent, perfect glass 
The mirror waters show the sky; 
Clouds skim across the mirror’s face, 
And dim its surface as they die. 
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Within their silent, perfect glass 
The mirror waters image storm; 
They glow with lightning, but the blasts , 
Of thunder do not mar their calm. 


These mirror waters, as before, 
Still lie in silence, vast and clear. 


They mirror me, I mirror them, 
As true a glass as they I am; 

And as I turn away I leave 

The images that gave them form. 


Dark rocks must menace from the shore, | 
And thunderheads grow large with rain; 

Lightning must flash above the lake, 

And I must mirror and pass on, 

Onward and onward without end. 

(Cecil Hemley) 















ZYGMUNT NAGORSKI, Sr. 


THE ADAM MICKIEWICZ YEAR 


On November 26, 1855, a man passed away in Constantinople, who 
was an inspiration to the Poles, both in Poland and in exile and who by 
his unique poetical works won the admiration of the Russians, the Ger- 
mans, the French, the Italians, the British and some Americans. Adam 
‘Mickiewicz has been called the national poet of Poland. He certainly 
deserves this title; however, he was much more than a national poet. 
Although, as it has been said, his poetry exercised in Poland that cohesive 
force that Greece found in Homer and Italy derived from Dante, his 
literary, intellectual and spiritual influence was not and could not be 
limited to the realm of only Polish national life and culture. 

This note does not aim at presenting a study on Mickiewicz and his 
works and activities. We should like only to draw the attention of our 
English-speaking and, in particular, of our American readers to the wide- 
ranging international impact of Mickiewicz’s poetry, writings, teachings 
and activities. A poet by inner necessity and an inspired talent, a scholar 
due to a thorough classical and humanistic education, a teacher of Latin 
literature in Lausanne and of Slavic Literatures and History at the 
famous College de France in Paris, an editor and journalist and two-time 
organizer of Polish legions to fight the Austrian and the Russian tyrannies 
over Poland, he became in his life-time the personification of a bard, a 
prophet, a teacher and a European leader in the struggle for the libera- 
tion of Poland and for the brotherhood of nations within the framework 
of a unified Europe. 

It somehow sounds strange when we read today what was said on 
Mickiewicz during his life by men and women of various nationalities. 
Giuseppe Mazzini defined him in 1838 as “more than a poet: a prophet 
— a prophet of the same kind as were the great poets of Israel.” Another 
Italian, Camil Cavour, speaking ten years later said: “History shows 
that when Providence inspires geniuses such as Homer, Dante, Shakes- 
peare or Mickiewicz, the nations to which they are born are summoned 
to great destinies.” 

A Russian editor Nikolai Polevoi, wrote in 1829: “We should be 
proud that Mickiewicz is not only the first poet of Poland but also, now 
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that Goethe is silent and Byron is no more, perhaps the first among 
the poets now living. Wallenrod, Forefathers’ Eve, Sonnets E Farys and 
are products of a creative imagination that cannot be equalled by any 
poet of England, Germany, France and Italy now living.” Alexander 
Pushkin, who met Mickiewicz during his deportation to Russia, wrote 
to the brother of Polevoi: “Recently Zhukovski said to me, ‘You know, 
don’t you, brother, that he is sure to eclipse you!’ “Don’t say it that way,’ 
I replied. ‘He already has eclipsed me.’ ” 


Having left Russia, Mickiewicz spent nearly all the rest of his life 
in Paris, and all prominent Frenchmen knew him well. His close friend- 
ship with Jules Michelet and Edgar Quinet is well known, and both were 
great admirers of him. Victor Hugo, writing on Mickiewicz in 1867, 
found it proper to say: 


Mickiewicz was a reminder of all the classic virtues which have 
in them the power of making us young again; he was the priest 
of the ideal; his art is in the grand manner; the deep breath of 
sacred forests is in his poetry; — he has understood both 
humanity and nature; his hymn to the infnite was combined 
with a holy revolutionary fervor. Exiled, outlawed, conquered, he 
prondly cried to the four winds the lofty claims of his fatherland. 
The reveille of the people, it is his genius which sounds it; in former 
times the prophet, today the poet; and Mickiewicz is one of the 
trumpeters of the future. 


And today a French scholar, Maxim Leroy, defines in the following 
words the position of Mickiewicz in French literature: 


On account if the circumstances uniting him to his two French 
colleagues, as well as the glory and disgrace he shared with them, 
Mickiewicz, a Polish exile, was destined to play in French history 
a political and literary role whose exact ramifications it is rather 
difficult to retrace after the lapse of a century.! 


Few Americans know that Adam Mickiewicz was a friend of James 
Fenimore Cooper, whom he met in Italy; that he was the first to intro- 
duce Ralph Waldo Emerson to the Europeans in his lectures at the 
College de France, and that among his admirers and friends was the 
remarkable American woman, Margaret Fuller d’Ossoli. In one of her 
letters to Emerson, March 15, 1847, she wrote: 

“Mickiewicz, the Polish poet, first introduced the Essays to acquaint- 
ance in Paris... . I sent him your poems and I asked him to come and 
see me. He came, and I found in him the man I had long wished to 
see, with the intellect and passions in due proportion for a full and 


1. Adam Mickiewicz, UNESCO, 1955, pp. 89-90. 
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healthy human being, with a soul constantly inspiring. Unhappily it was 
a very short time before I came away. How much time I wasted on 
others which I might have given to this real and important relation.” 2 

These few quotations throw a certain light on Mickiewicz as seen 
by representatives of nations traditionally friendly or unfriendly to his 
native country, Poland. 

Described, and rightly so, as a great Polish patriot, he was at the same 
time a great European and saw the future of Europe in such a way that 
even in our times may appear as very modern and bold. His understand- 
ing, his feeling for the future was astonishing for that time. He wrote, 
for instance, in La Tribune des Peuples on March 14, 1849: 


The European situation is such that henceforth it will be 
impossible for any single nation to advance alone along the path 
of progress without destroying itself by thus compromising the 
common cause. 


When a Polish-American Committee for the Mickiewicz Year was 
formed early in 1953 under the auspices of the Polish Institute of Arts 
and Sciences in America and under the Presidency of the noted scholar 
Professor Waclaw Lednicki, Chairman of the Department of Slavic 
Languages and Literatures at the University of California, it seemed the 
best way to introduce Adam Mickiewicz to the enlightened American 
reader was through studies on Mickiewicz by scholars of different nations. 
Professor Lednicki, as editor-in-chief of the proposed symposium, easily 
succeeded in securing contributions by scholars like Francis J. Whitfield 
of the University of California; William J. Rose, former director of the 
School of Slavonic Studies in London; Jean Fabre of the Sorbonne; Gio- 
vanni Maver of the University of Rome; Otokar Odlozilik, the Czech 
historian, now of the University of Pennsylvania; Dr. Hildegard Schroeder 
of the Slavic Seminar in Koln, Germany; Milan Markovitch, a Serbian 
Slavicist; Vincias Maciunas, a Lithuanian scholar; Gleb Struve, the well 
known Russian scholar of the University of California, and Dmitry 
Cizevsky, a Ukranian Slavicist of Harvard. An introduction to the sym- 
posium has been written by the outstanding Polish poet of New York, 
Jan Lechon. There will also be a substantial study by Waclaw Lednicki 
as well as essays by Witkor Weintraub of Harvard, Zbigniew Folejewski 
ot the University of Wisconsin, Ludwik Krzyzanowski of Columbia Uni- 
versity and others. The book, which will appear under the title Mickie- 
wicz in World Literature, will soon be published under the imprint of 
the University of California Press. 

Another book, to be published by The Noonday Press early in the 
spring of 1956 will consist of a critical biography of Mickiewicz by Jan 
Lechon, together with a selection of his poems in new English transla- 


2, Leopold Wellisz, The Friendship of Margaret Fuller d’Ossah and Adam Mickiewicz, New York, 
» Pp. Y- 
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tions prepared for the occasion by W. H. Auden, Louise Bogan, Donald 
Davie, Kimball Flaccus, Robert Hillyer, Ralph Humphries, Archibald 
Macleish, Clark Mills, George Reavey, William Jay Smith and Louise 
Varese. A Polish version of Lechon’s study has already appeared in 
Paris under the auspices of the Polish Mickiewicz Museum, and a 
French version will soon follow. 

Prof. Wiktor Weintraub has published a remarkable study, The 
Poetry of Adam Mickiewicz, In 1954 Prof. Lednicki produced a scholarly 
work, Poland, Russia and the West, which is not a direct study of Mickie- 
wicz but takes up a number of problems closely connectel and dealing 
with his life and works as well as with Polish-Russian literary and cultural 
relations. 

A Mickiewicz Committee formed by the Poles in exile in London 
is preparing for publication under the auspices of the Polish Society of 
Sciences: in London, another symposium, which will contain articles and 
studies in English, French, Italian and Polish. The same Committee has 
already published in Polish Mickiewicz Alive. This book has been spon- 
sored by the Union of Polish Writers Abroad and contains contributions 
by thirty-four Polish writers and authors under the editorship of Her- 
mina Nagler.3 

Mrs. Marion Moore Coleman, wife of the President of Alliance Col- 
lege of Cambridge Springs, Pennsylvania, published in December, 1954, 
a volume entitled Adam Mickiewicz in English 1827-1955, in which 
she presents an interesting study on Mickiewicz in England and the 
United States as well as a comprehensive bibliography of English transla- 
tions of Mickiewicz’s works. 

It should also be noted that at its eighth session, held in Montevideo 
in November and December 1954, UNEsco’s General Conference decided 
to publish a work honoring the memory of Mickiewicz. To implement this 
resolution the book Adam Mickiewicz (1798-1855) — In Commemora- 
tion of the Centenary of His Death was published in the fall of 1955, by 
UNESCO. The book consists of contributions by two French scholars, 
Jean Fabre and Maxime Leroi; one Italian, Giovanni Maver; one Soviet 
professor, Serge Sovietov; one Czech from Prague, Karei Krejci, and 
two Poles, both from Warsaw, Jan Parandowski, President of the Polish 
Pen Club, and Julius Kleiner, of Warsaw University. None of the Polish 
scholars in exile was invited to contribute. The book also contains a 
selection from Mickiewicz’s writings, reprinted mainly from the volume 
Poems by A. Mickiewicz, edited by George Rapall Noyes and published 
in 1944 by the Polish Institute of Arts and Sciences in America. 

Among other publications is the weekly literary magazine of the 
“Polish Daily” in New York (Nowy Swiat), which devoted its issue of 
November 12, 1955, entirely to Mickiewicz, giving a number of articles in 
Polish as well as a short contribution in English by Ann Su Cardwell. 


3. Mickiewicz Zywy, London, 1955, 240 pp. 
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Another issue, devoted to Mickiewicz will be published early in February. 
The contributors will be Americans, Ukrainians and Bielorussians. 


All over the world celebrations and commemorations are being held. 
It is practically impossible to give a full survey of them. The Polish- 
American Committee regrets to state that so far it has not succeeded in 
obtaining detailed information on these numerous events. In the United 
States, for instance, nearly every community with a substantial population 
of Polish descent has celebrated the memory of Mickiewicz in one form 
or another. But the main concern of the Committee has been and still is 
to introduce Mickiewicz to Americans, to acquaint Americans with his 
writings, activities and life. We trust that the publications cited will 
serve this purpose and satisfy these needs to a certain degree. 


It is gratifying to see that the Americans themselves have contributed 
rauch to the commemoration of this great poet. 


There were, for instance, four library exhibitions of Mickiewicz, and 
as far as we know, there may have been more. The New York Public 
Library prepared a very interesting and instructive display, containing 
72 different exhibits — from the first to the last editions of Mickiewicz’s 
works, translations into a number of languages and pictures and drawings 
illustrating the life of the poet. The exhibits were explained in a very sim- 
ple but scholarly and instructive way so that the visitor might get a true 
picture of the poet. The Library of Congress in Washington organized 
among its Exhibits of the Month an exhibition commemorating the 
centennial of the death of Mickiewicz. It was on view in November 
and showed in particular some early American writings on Mickiewicz; 
for instance, “The Poetry of Poland” by Thomas Dunn English of 
Blockley in the “Gentleman’s Magazine,” Philadelphia, 1838; “The 
Polish Exiles” in “New Englands Magazine,” January, 1835; “Living 
Writers of Poland” in “North American Review,” April, 1848, and “His- 
toric Review of the Slavic Languages and its Various Dialects”, in the 
“Biblical Repository,” July, 1834. There was also a first edition of Konrad 
Wallenrod of Petersburg, 1828, with an autograph by Mickiewicz him- 
self “A Monsieur Pogodin.” 

The Houghton Library of old prints and manuscripts at Harvard, 
was able to exhibit ten manuscript letters from Margaret Fuller to 
Mickiewicz as well as a collection of first editions of Mickiewicz’s works, 
probably the richest collection outside of Poland, except perhaps for the 
Polish Library in Paris. The exhibition included all works by Mickie- 
wicz with the omission only of Forefathers’ Eve, Part Three, Books of 
the Pilgrims and Books of the Polish Nation. Among the rare prints 
was a separate edition of a poem to Joachim Lelewel, the famous Polish 
historiographer. The Butler Library at Columbia University also had an 
exhibition. It was the only one that included exhibits sent from Warsaw 
by the Communist government. 

Commemorations began in the United States early in 1955 although 
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the Mickiewicz Year was officially fixed by the Committee as May 3, 
1955 to May 3, 1956. The Polish community in Philadelphia was the 
first to start. The Polish Combatants Association on January 9 and the 
Polish People’s University, which celebrated its Thirty-Fifth birthday in 
May and in November, both organized very successful and well-attended 
meetings with addresses by Zygmunt Nagorski, Sr., and Waclaw Solski, 
the Polish writer, recitations and songs. 


The official opening of the Mickiewicz Year for Poles and Ameri- 
cans of Polish origin took place in New York at Steinway Hall on May 
26, 1955. Professor Oscar Halecki, Jan Lechon and Zygmunt Nagorski, 
Sr., were the Polish speakers, and Arthur Bliss Lane, former Ambassador 
to Poland, addressed the meeting as an American friend of that country. 


Alliance College, whose president Dr. Arthur P. Coleman and Mrs. 
M. M. Coleman have rendered great services to Polish culture in the 
United States, organized a Mickiewicz Week July 26-August 1, 1955, 
during which lectures were delivered by Mrs. Coleman on “The Folk 
Element in Mickiewicz’s Poems” and by Waclaw Jedrzejewicz, professor 
at Wellesley College, on “Mickiewicz and Chopin: Polish Romanticism 
at its Height.” 


The American Council of Polish Cultural Clubs held its annual 
convention at the University of Buffalo, New York, August 3-7 and 
called it the Mickiewicz Centennial Convention. Dr. George Schuster, 
President of Hunter College, delivered the key-note address on “Culture, 
the Weapon of Attraction;” Alexander Janta, President of the Clubs, 
spoke on “The Significance of the Mickiewicz Year,” and Dr. Richard 
Bugelski, Professor of Psychology at the University of Buffalo, presided. 
The event was marked by a symposium on “Mickiewicz and the West,” 
in which the following took part: Dr. Oscar Silverman of the Department 
of English, University of Buffalo; Edmund Ordon of Wayne University; 
Zbigniew Folejewski and Edmund Zawacki of the University of Wis- 
consin; Ludwik Krzyzanowski of Columbia University and Waclaw Led- 
nicki of the University of California. A presentation of Konrad Wallen- 
rod, a dramatic poem by Mickiewicz, by a cast of professors (among 
them John T. Horton, Professor of History at the University of Buffalo) 
and students concluded the celebration. 


The Casimir Pulaski Council of Milwaukee organized two celebra- 
tions: one for the Polish community on October 30, 1955 with a lecture 
by Prof. Edmund Zawacki and an address by Justice Francis Swietlik; 
the other with the co-sponsorship of the Slavic Institute of Marquette 
University on November 6, 1955. At the latter celebration the principal 
address was delivered by Prof. Oscar Halecki, and the concluding re- 
marks were given by the Very Rev. Edward J. O’Donnell, President 
of Marquette University. Professor Roman Smal-Stocki, the well-known 
Ukrainian scholar, was one of the chief organizers of the Celebration, 
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together with Mrs, Leonne Wozinski, Chairman of the local Mickiewicz 
Committee and Mrs. Marie Laskowski, Program Coordinator. 


On November 7, 1955 Wellesley College celebrated the Centennial. 
On November 13 a very successful meeting was sponsored by the Polish 
People’s University in Philadelphia with this writer as main speaker. 

The most imposing commemoration took place on November 20, 
1955, at the Hunter College Assembly Hall in New York. An audience 
of about 2,500 Poles and their friends of several nationalities was ad- 
dressed by Cardinal Spellman, who gave the Invocation; by Archibald 
Macleish who delivered a lecture entitled “The Sword As Pen: The Pen 
As Sword”; by Oscar Halecki, who spoke on “Adam Mickiewicz’s Last- 
ing Greatness,” and by Zygmunt Nagorski, Sr., on behalf of the Mickie- 
wicz Committee. 

The most impressive feature of the program was its second part. 
New translations of “Spin Love” by Kimball Flaccus and of “Year 1812” 
from Pan Tadeusz by Donald Davie were read by American and Polish 
actors. “The Great Improvisation” from “Forefathers’ Eve, Part Three, 
translated for the occasion by Louise Varese, was read by the well 
known actor Eddie Dowling. Polish recitations by Dora Kalinovna and 
Ziemowit Karpinski concluded that part of the program. Then came the 
Polonaise from Pan Tadeusz — a solemn traditional Polish dance which 
was executed by a cast of noted Polish actors and members of the Polish 
Dance Theatre. The rich, almost authentic costumes of the era produced 
by Irena Lorentowicz, a noted artists; a masterful direction by Ziemowit 
Karpinski and Jurek Lazowski, and the highly artistic treatment of the 
dance as a living historical picture produced a deep and lasting impres- 
sion on the audience. Numerous messages for the occasion were received 
from prominent Americans, First among them was that from Vice Presi- 
dent Richard M. Nixon. Among the other messages were those from 
Governor Averell Harriman, Governor Robert B. Meyner, Ambassador 
Henry Cabot Lodge Jr., Adlai Stevenson and Senators Alexander Smith, 
Irving M. Ives, Herbert Lehman, Paul Douglas and Clifford P. Case. 

On the same day, November 20, a large rally of Americans of Polish 
descent in Scranton, Pennsylvania, sponsored and organized by the 
Polish National Catholic Church, paid tribute to Mickiewicz and enjoyed 
the powerful reading of “Great Improvisation” in the original Polish by 
Henryk Rozmarynowski, the Polish actor. 

The United Polish Organizations of Baltimore, Maryland, arranged 
a Centennial Observance on December 4, 1955. Dr. Arthur P. Coleman 
of Alliance College presided, and the Most Rev. Bryan I. McEntegard, 
Rector of the Catholic University of America delivered an address. 

The New York University, Bureau of Public Occasions, was the host 
at an evening program sponsored by the Institute of Public Affairs and 
Regional Studies on December 6, 1955. Kimball Flaccus and Ludwik K. 
Krzyzanowski of Columbia University were the main speakers, Prof. 
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Arnold Zurcher presided. A highlight and a pleasant surprise was the 
reading by Aaron Kramer of “Yankel’s Concerto” from Pan Tadeusz 
in a new translation made by himself. Both the translation and the 
reading were excellent and moving. Other commemorative celebrations 
took place—as far as this writer is informed—in Chicago, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Los Angeles, Hartford and Bridgeport, Connecticut, Passaic, 
New Jersey and Boston, as well as in Montreal and Toronto, Canada. 

On November 26, 1955 the president of the General Assembly 
and the Secretary General of the United Nations sponsored a piano. 
recital of the Polish pianist Mrs. Stefanska, which was organized by 
the Communist Government of Warsaw to commemorate the Mickiewicz 
Centennial. The United States delegation to the U.N. refused to attend 
the event, and the Department of State issued a statement justifying that 
action. The concert was picketed by representatives of the Polish-Ameri- 
can Congress. 

Both the President of the General Assembly and the Secretary Gen- 
eral of the U.N. were unable to attend the ceremonies at Hunter College 
sponsored by the Polish Institute of Arts and Saenees. 4 in America and 
other organizations of free Poles. 

The “Polish” London celebrated the Centennial in three different 
forms. A large public meeting was held on the date of the hundredth 
anniversary of Mickiewicz’s death, sponsored by the Committee for the 
Mickiewicz Year and by the Union of Polish Writers. Dr. Tymon Terlecki, 
President of the Committee and a noted writer and essayist himself, Dr. 
M. Giergielewicz, a biographer of Mickiewicz, Jan Bielatowicz, the Polish 
novelist, and Zygmunt Nowakowski, the noted journalist and novelist, 
spoke on different aspects of Mickiewicz’s life and works. Tola Kordian, 
a world famous Polish diseuse, read excerpts from Pan Tadeusz, Konrad 
Wallenrod and some of the “Crimean Sonnets” giving all these master- 
pieces of poetry a new and very interesting interpretation. 

The former professors and alumni of the Stefan Batory University 
in Vilno devoted their annual meeting connected as usual with the open- 
ing of the academic year, to the memory of two great sons of that city— 
Adam Mickiewicz and Julius Slowacki, with special emphasis on the 
first. A cast of students presented scenes from Forefathers’ Eve, Part 
Three, under the direction of L. Kielanowski, a talented Polish regisseur. 

He was also instrumental, together with Mrs. Regina Kowalewska, 
in preparing for the stage a dramatized version of Pan Tadeusz, which 
was presented at the London Scala Theater with the participation of 
thirty members of the Polish Actors Union and of Maria Modzelewska, 
who came from New York especially for the occasion. The adaptation 
was done in such a way that it was entirely in Mickiewicz’s own words 
and represented about one third of the original. There was also a musical 
and choreographic illustration of this outstanding work, which is re- 
garded by the Poles as a kind of national book of prayers. 
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The Polish Library in Paris organized an exhibition of Mickiewicz- 
iana which contained the rich collections of the Mickiewicz Museum. 
A centennial celebration sponsored by the Library together with the 
Polish Literary and Historical Society, of which Mickiewicz was one of 


the founding members, paid solemn tribute to the poet on November 26, 
1955. 








THE REGULATION OF AUTHOR’S CONTRACTS AND FEES 


The law of July 10, 1952, regarding author’s rights, “Law Journal of the 
Polish Republic,” No. 34, Item 234, provided in Article 33, Paragraph 1, that 
the Council of Ministers might establish the methods and rates for remunerating 
authors and the standard forms of contracts in all or some divisions of the creative 
arts. On the strength of this law, the Council of Ministers in its decree of June 
11, 1955 published in the “Law Journal of the Polish People’s Republic” on 
August 11, 1955, No. 32, Item 189, set forth the rules for the execution of 
contracts and for remunerations concerning the publication in book form of 
literary, scientific and professional works. 

The decree is composed of two parts. The first contains general rules for the 
execution of contracts; the second the table of authors’ fees for original works as 
well as for translations. In addition, there are included two standard forms of 
publishers’ contracts — one for original works, the other for translations. 

The general rules consist of twenty-four provisions, of which the following 
are the most important: 

Every individual contract must conform with the context of the standard 
contract, and the remuneration must correspond with the rates given in the 
table of authors’ fees. Any changes in the clauses of an individual contract that 
differ from the standard contract form or grant a higher fee than provided in 
the table of fees are permissible in exceptional cases and only with the consent of 
the Chairman of the Central Publications Office of the Graphic Industry and 
Book Trade. 

The table of fees provides various categories of payments for works of the 
same type, depending upon the value of the work, its social usefulness and the 
extent of the effort required of the author by the work. 

These intangible and very elastic conceptions, together with the rule that 
the established fee can be raised over the norm with the consent of the Chairman 
of the Central Publication Office, open a broad avenue for special considerations 
to special favorites. This tendency is emphasized even more by the fourth provision 
of the general rules, according to which the Chairman of the Central Publications 
Office has the right to grant to the author an additional remuneration, over and 
above the contract, when the work has an outstanding popular, scientific or 
artistic value. 

The authors’ fee provided in the table refers to the first edition; for the 
second and subsequent editions the fee amounts to 80%, 60% or 50% of the 
basic fee. 

The size of the work, expressed in terms of the “author’s galley sheets,” 
determine the basis for payment. One author’s galley sheet, according to the 
decree, contains 40,000 characters of printing type or 700 verses of poetry or 3,000 
square centimeters of graphic material. 

The author’s fee for the first edition is payable in the following manner: as 
an advance, the author receives up to 25% of the total payment within fifteen 
days following the signing of the publisher’s contract. Fifty per cent of the fee, 
including the advance payment, is paid within fifteen days after the text is 
accepted by the publisher. Further, 40% is paid within fifteen days after it goes 
to the printers and the final 10% within one month of publication. 

The contract must determine the date when the work will be either accepted 
or rejected by the publisher and the date when the printing will be finished. The 
first date cannot exceed six weeks for poetry, literary prose and timely socio- 
political literature, and six months for all other works. If the publisher does not 
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notify the author of the acceptance or rejection of the work within these periods, 
it is considered that the work has been accepted. 

As the event of rejection of the work, the first payment is forfeited to the 
author, 

The period within which the printing must be finished is two years for 
scientific works and one year for all others. 

If the author does not deliver the work within the period agreed upon, the 
publisher can either extend or cancel the contract. In the latter case, the author 
is obligated to return the advance payment. 

The table of fees divides all works into four groups, namely, (1) socio-political 
literature, (2) belles-lettres, (3) scientific and professional literature and (4) text 
books 


Each of these groups is divided into numerous categories, and different rates 
are set for each of them; for example, for socio-political literature the fee ranges 
from 750 to 2,400 zlotys an author’s sheet, for belletristic works from 600 to 
2,500 zl. It should be noted that the payment for poetry is computed on the 
basis of verses and amounts to from 6 to 15 zl. a line. In the third group, scientific 
and professional literature, rates are from 600 to 2,400 zl. 

The translations from Polish into a foreign language or from one foreign 
language into another compose a separate group, in which the rates range from 
750 to 1,500 zl. an author’s sheet. On the other hand, translations from a foreign 
language into Polish are added to the particular subject groups and fluctuate 
from 450 to 900 zl., reaching 1,200 zl. an author’s sheet for translations from 
oriental languages. 


DEVELOPMENT OF STUDIES IN THE FIELD OF ATOMIC ENERGY 


A Tass communiqué pulished by the Polish press on August 18, 1955 con- 
tained the following statement of the USSR Council of Ministers. 


The Soviet Government considers the exploitation of atomic energy for 
peace of great importance. It has decided, therefore, to assist other nations 
in their attempts to create scientific-experimental bases in the field of nuclear 
physics and for the exploitation of atomic energy for peaceful use, by giving 
scientific, technical, and production aid. 

The Soviet Government has offered its aid in planning, equipment, and 
in building experimental reactors with heat energy up to 5000 kilowatts each 
as well as cyclotrones to the following countries: the Chinese People’s Repub- 
lic; Polish People’s Republic; Czechoslovak Republic; Romanian People’s 
Republic and the German Democratic Republic. It is also considered that 
these countries will be provided with the necessary fusion materials for the 
reactors and for conducting scientific and experimental research. It is under- 
stood that the above-mentioned countries are providing the USSR with the 
appropriate raw materials. 


The communiqué further stated that scientists and technicians from these 
nations will have an opportunity of getting acquainted on the spot with the 
scientific research being carried on in this field in the USSR. 

As a result of this statement a Polish delegation left for Russia. Upon its 
return the delegation represented by Professors Henryk Niewodniczanski; Andrzej 
Soltan; Pawel Szulkin and Ignacy Zlotowski, submitted its report at a special 
meeting of the Praesidium of the Polish Academy of Science, held in Warsaw on 
May 6, 1955 and presided over by Professor Waclaw Sierpinski, professor of 
mathematics at the University of Warsaw. The delegates, according to Trybuna 
Ludu of May 6, 1955, had an opportunity of visiting atomic research centers in 
Moscow, Leningrad, Kharkov and Kiev and also of discussing with eminent 
Russian scientists the scope and form of Soviet aid to Polish science. As a result 
of these talks an agreement was signed under which Poland will receive in 1956 
a modern reactor of 2000 kilowatts—and also a modern cyclotrone with supple- 
mentary equipment to make extensive scientific research possible. 

“It is also considered that an extensive amount of radio-active isotopes will 
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be donated to Poland which will enable its scientists to begin extensive research 
in all fields of science. . f ltt 

“The signed agreement provides for the schooling of Polish scientists and 
technicians in atomic centers in the USSR and also the help of Soviet scientists 
and specialists in the assembly and operation of both the reactor and cyclotrone.” 

At the end of the meeting a resolution was passed to send a telegram to the 
Praesidium of the USSR Academy of Science expressing ‘‘on behalf of Polish 
science profound gratitude to the Soviet Union and to her scientists for their pro- 
posed help, which would enable the Polish nation to utilize current scientific 
achievements in the service of peace and for the good of humanity.” 

On June 4, 1955 the Polish Government decided to establish an Institute of 
Nuclear Research. 

Nauka Polska, a quarterly published by the Polish Academy of Science, quoted 
in its April-June 1955 issue excerpts of the reports presented by the members of 
the Polish delegation to the USSR. 

According to these excerpts Professor Paul Szulkin stated: 


Among the basic difficulties which now confront us and must be 
resolved is the problem of cadres. We need not only physicists but also a great 
number of scientific workers in all fields. 

All this requires the schooling of a great number of people. It is diffi- 
cult at this time even to estimate how many specialists will be needed in the 
near future. In any case the number needed is far in excess of the present 


enrollment. 
Another problem—no less important—which cannot be solved without 
collective effort is the problem of supplementary equipment. . . . We ought, 


therefore, to develop a system of mass production of such equipment. In 

order to achieve this we must extend our relations with different countries. 

The plan of schooling was presented in detail by Professor Ignacy Zlotowski, 
who maintained: 

The study of nuclear problems should, as soon as possible, be included 
in the required curriculum in the training of all types of engineers. Notwith- 
standing these long-range plans it is important to train immediately in 
Poland or abroad (especially in the Soviet Union) groups of workers in 
different fields in the application of radioactive isotopes. 

To fill this immediate need the Commission for Radioactive Isotopes of 
the Polish Academy of Science has prepared a program for schooling a small 
number of persons in the fields of physics, nuclear chemistry, electronics, 
hygiene and the safety of workers. This program provides two courses of three 
and four weeks, a regular course and a supplementary one. 

The three following centers were selected to carry out the above-men- 
tioned schooling’ program: 

1. The Institute of Radioactive Isotopes of the Polish Academy of 
Science in Warsaw. 

2. The Institute of Nuclear Physics of the Polish Academy of Science 
in Cracow. 

3. The Institute of Nuclear Chemistry of the University of Warsaw. 


AIMS OF THE INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL SCIENCES AND OF 
THE SCHOOL FOR HIGHER PARTY EDUCATION 
IN WARSAW 


The Institute of Social Sciences was formed in Warsaw in 1950 under the 
auspices of the Central Committee of the Polish United Worker’s Party. At the 
beginning of the 1954-55 school year the Central Committee created within the 
Institute and under its jurisdiction a new bastion of party schooling called The 
School for Higher Party Education with a three-year studies program. 

At the inauguration of the 1955/56 school year, the First Secretary of the 
Central Committee, Boleslaw Bierut, delivered a speech reprinted in the official 
party organ, Trybuna Ludu, on October 9, 1955. Bierut described the Institute 
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and its affiliated school as: A forge of ideological cadres, a center of theoretical 
research and a school of the Party which should fulfill the following aims: 


F First to supply the Party with highly qualified workers on the ideologi- 
cal front whose lack is grieviously felt. 

Second, to replenish studies centers and schools with thoroughly trained 
Marxist cadres in order to strengthen their ideology, and, in various fields, to 
pens creative scientific research based on the methods of dialectic ma- 
terialism. 


Third, to amplify the role and the tasks of the Institute of Social Sciences 
as a party center of theoretical work and a cohesive collective of fighters on 
the ideological front. 

Bierut further stated that 163 candidates have so far completed the pre- 
scribed studies at the Institute, of which 94 were employed in colleges, party 
schools and in the Institute itself; 37 were directed to work in the party 
organization; 25 to work for the state and agricultural sector, and 7 for the 
press and publishing enterprises. 


PEOPLE’S POLAND DOESN’T NEED ROYAL PUBLICATIONS 


In the official Party organ Trybuna Ludu, No. 272, of October 1, 1955, 
appeared an open letter by Stanislaw Ehrlich, Professor of the Warsaw University, 
titled, “Scientific Hardships.” The letter vividly presents the difficulties raised by 
party bureaucrats in connection with the importation of scientific books from 
abroad. In such matters, the final decision is left to the discretion of minor party 
functionaries, even when the books are requested for institutions of higher learning. 


Professor Ehrlich writes that a professor of any Polish University who wants 
to order a book from abroad must, first of all, ascertain whether this particular 
book is listed in the catalogues of the Polish libraries. Only if it is not found may 
he present his request to the University’s Import Committee, which consists of 
delegates from all departments of that university and is headed by the university’s 
library director. 


This committee, after examining the appropriateness of the order, relays it 
to the Ministry of Higher Education, which usually does not raise any difficulties. 
The order is then sent to the Central Office of Foreign Trade, “Prasa i Ksiazka” 
(The Press and the Book), which has the sole right to import books. 

At this point begin the real “hardships,” described by Professor Ehrlich as 
follows: 

“But here the order is treated, as far as the interest of science is concerned, 
in a manner that looks quite unusual to the uninitiated. For example, an average 
of about 10 per cent of the orders of the Library of Warsaw University are filled. 
The rest remain unfilled by ‘“Prasa i Ksiazka,’ who in most cases does not even 
go to the trouble of explaining the reason for the rejection. In a very few 
instances (about 3 per cent), this office limits itself to a laconic reply, “order 
annulled.” 

Professor Ehrlich then cites examples of quashing the orders from all fields 
of science, writing: 

“The Institute of Occupational Medicine in Lodz ordered fifty titles in 1953 
but received only three. The result was identical for the orders in 1954. However, 
in the current year the Institute of Occupational Medicine ordered seventy 
titles. This impertinence was punished by the Institute not receiving a single book. 

“It must also be protested that the orders are filled only after a period of 
half a year or more. There were also instances of self-appointed political censor- 
ship of orders for scientific works, resulting from a juvenile concept of vigilance. 
An office girl rejected an order for a Belgian scientific publication, Bulletin de 
la Societe Royal des Sciences, giving as a reason for the rejection: In People’s 
Poland there is no need for royal publications.” 
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INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF JURISTS 


In June 1955, the International Commission of Jurists invited about 150 
jurists from forty-eight countries to Athens for the purpose of “reaffirming ihe 
basic principles of the Rule of Law, of Justice and of Human Rights” and to 
ascertain how far the totalitarian communist system openly deviated from or 
violated these principles. The Commission was established at The Hague; it is 
presided over by Joseph T. Thorson, President of the Exchequer Court in Canada, 
and acts under the direction of Mr. A. J. M. van Dal as Secretary General. The 
Commission prepared as a basis for discussion a voluminous documentation illus- 
trating the lawlessness and permanent injustice prevailing in the captive countries 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

he Congress was attended by jurists from all Western European countries 
except Spain and Portugal; from nearly all free Asian countries; from South 
Africa and Egypt, and from North and South America. The captive European 
countries were represented by jurist living in exile 

hief justices, ministers, diplomats, parliamentarians, professors and 
diplomats, parliamentarians, professors and practicing lawyers made up the gather- 
ing of eminent authorities in the various fields of legal activity. Among the 
participants were three Polish jurists: Tytus Komarnicki from London, the last 
Polish Permanent Delegate to the League of Nations; Marek Korowicz of the 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, formerly of the University of Cracow, 
and Zygmunt Nagorski, Sr., President of the Association of Polish Lawyers in 
the United States (in exile), formerly of the Warsaw Bar and the University of 
Warsaw. 

Many interesting and valuable papers were read at the Plenary Sessions in 
Athens. Some of the titles were: “The Essence of the Rule of Law,” by Professor 
M. C. J. Hamson of Cambridge University, England; “The Essence of the Totali- 
tarian State,” by Vladimir Gsovski of the Library of Congress, Washington; “The 
Responsibility According to International Penal Law of the Legislative, Executive 
and Judicial Organs of the State,” by Professor V. A. Roling of Groningen, the 
Netherlands; “The Force of Education and Propaganda in Destroying the Con- 
sciousness of Freedom Under Law,” by Per Olof Ekeloef of Upsala University, 
Sweden; “The Position of the Lawyers Indicative of Legal Conditions,” by A. J. 
M. van Dal of The Hague, the Netherlands, and “The Defense of Fundamental 
Principles of Justice — A Task for All Jurists,” by Theo Friedanau of West Berlin. 

Four special committees—public law, penal law, civil and economic law and 
labor law—discussed their respective fields of study and submitted draft resolutions 
to the Plenary Session, where they were adopted without amendment or discussion. 
The texts of the resolutions voted upon would form a good-sized brochure if 
reprinted in full. They are moderate, but definite and firm in formulating the 
position of the Congress towards legal conditions behind the Iron Curtain. Inev- 
itably, they repeat all the well-known facts and generally accepted opinions of 
the Free World. For example, one of the resolutions on public law states: 


that in the captive countries of Central and Eastern Europe as well as in 

the Soviet Zone of Germany there are effectively violated the material, 

moral and economic liberties of man, as well as his fundamental rights, 

including particularly the right to participate in the public life of the country. 

The resolution then enumerates “the minimum conditions of a juridical 
system in which fundamental rights of human dignity are respected.” 

Similarly, in the field of penal law, the Congress found: 

that there was before it prima facie evidence to support the charge that 

fundamental rights of persons suspected or accused of a crime are being 

disregarded or violated in several of the People’s Democracies contrary to 

the spirit of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 

Upon the recommendation of the Committee on Civil and Economic Law, 
the Congress found that: 

In the countries of the Soviet orbit private property is subjected to discrim- 

ination in favor of State property; confiscations and expropriations take 

place which are arbitrary and run counter to the principles of a constitutional 

state. Such compensation, if any as is paid upon expropriation, is inadequate 
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or illusory. There is no possibility of appeal to an independent court on 
account of encroachments on private property. 


In regard to labor law, the findings of the Congress were equally definite: 


Trade unions are not independent, but dominated and controlled by the 
government and the Communist Party . . . They are not free. Trade union 
officials are nominated by the Communist Party. The interests of the trade 
unions are subordinated to the interests of the government which to an 
overwhelming degree is the only employer . . . There is no possibility of 
advancing the economic and social claims of workers by means of strikes or 
other methods employed by the trade unions in democratic countries of the 


Free World. 


A general resolution called “The Act of Athens” was unanimously adopted 
on June 18, 1955, and contains the following statement: 


Being concerned by the disregard of the Rule of Law in various parts of 
the world and being convinced that the maintenance of the fundamental 
principles of justice is essential to a lasting peace throughout the world, do 
solemnly declare that: (1) the State is subject to the law, (2) governments 
should respect the rights of the individual under the Rule of Law and 
provide effective means for their enforcement, (3) judges should be guided 
by the Rule of Law, protect and enforce it without fear and resist any en- 
croachments by government or political parties on their independence as 
judges and (4) lawyers of the world should preserve the independence of 
their profession, assert the rights of the individual under the Rule of Law 
and insist that every accused is accorded a fair trial. 


The Congress invited the International Commission of Jurists “to dedicate 
itself to the universal acceptance of these principles and expose and denounce 
all violations of the Rule of Law.” 

What is even more interesting and valuable than this formulation of a basic 
legal philosophy for the Free World, however, is the ease with which the jurists 
from so many countries, representing different legal systems and traditions, arrived 
at a common conclusion. They were as unanimous in proclaiming the Act of 
Athens as in condemning the practices of the totalitarian systems. 

No decision was made on the time and place of a future International Con- 
gress of Jurists. But the opinion was expressed that all material intended for con- 
sideration by the Congress should be submitted to the Secretariat-General of the 
Commission at least six months before the Congress met and that the agenda and 
materials should be circulated at least one month before the same date so that 
the debates could properly be prepared. The Congress also resolved to create 
regional affiliated groups of free jurists to cooperate with the Commission in its 
future work. 

Among the proposed “regional affiliated groups of free jurists,’ a Standing 
Committee of Free Jurists of Captive European Nations should be organized as 
soon as possible. Deliberations and studies on the Soviet-Communist impact on 
the legal systems of their countries require their expert knowledge, and the 
principles of equality require their cooperation at all stages of the International 
Commission’s work. There already are many studies of Soviet law, but its impact 
on the development of law in the captive countries still requires comprehensive 
research. 

Among the prominent American jurists at the Congress were Ernest Angell, 
Chairman of the Civil Liberties Union; Dudley B. Bonsal, President of the Ameri- 
can Fund for Free Jurists; Eli Whitney Debevoise of New York; Bethuel M. 
Webster, former President of the New York Bar Association, and James Graftom 
Rogers, former Assistant Secretary of State. Their presence was proof that the 
American legal profession is interested in the permanent injustices practiced behind 
the Iron Curtain. Let us hope that this interest will not fade away. 











BOOK REVIEWS 


The Book Review Section in this issue of The Polish Review consists of 
short notes about the most important books on Poland published during the last 
few years. Future issues will contain longer studies on more recent books. 


GENERAL 


Otto Forst de Battaglia: Zwischeneuropa. Von der Ostsee bis zur Adria. Teil 1: 
Polen, Tzchechoslovakia, Ungarn. Verlag der Frankfurter Hefts. Frankfurt am 
Main, 1954, pp. 438. 

Mr. de Battaglia’s work shows a high degree of sincerity and courage in 
approaching various problems that were a source of conflict over the centuries. 
He presents a critical appreciation of the advance of Prussianism in East-Central 
Europe from the period of Teutonic Order to Hitler, and he stresses federal 
ideas of the Hapsburgs and the Jagellons. His presentation of some current Polish 
political problems, however, is not always accurate. Some information was 
gleaned from Communist sources and accepted without sufficient checking. For 
a more thorough review see: O. Halecki, “Qu’est ce que l’Europe intermediaire”. 
Cahiers de Brouges, October 1954. 


Francois Fejté: Histoire des Democraties Populaires, Paris: Editions du Seuil, 
1952, pp. 446. 

This book is written by an Hungarian historian who, in protest against Com- 
munist policies, left the Information Office of the Hungarian Embassy in Paris in 
1949. The book presents a history of political, economic and cultural developments 
in Eastern Europe from 1945 till 1952. This is an interesting book, but certainly 
not a detached historical study. The author’s political bias in favor of something 
like “neutralism” is apparent. 


Samuel L. Sharp: Poland: White Eagle on a Red Field, Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1953, pp. 338. 

This book interprets Poland’s history and analyzes the Polish problem in its 
present setting. The analysis is vitiated by serious mistakes, and the interpreta- 
tion betrays a strong anti-Polish bias. For longer studies of the book see: 1. Jan 
Karski, “A Study in Distortion,” in Congressional Record, 83rd Congress, 2nd 
session, April 14, 1954. Reprinted together with the Hon. C. J. Kersten’s remarks 
under the title “Professor Sharp’s Book Aids the Enemy and Upholds Soviet 
Conquest of Poland.” 2. J. Jasinski, “Against Liberation,” Central European Fed- 
eralist, Vol. I, no. 3-4, December 1953. 3. O. Halecki, “Sharp, the United States 
and Poland” Review of Politics, January 1954. 


Ygael Gluckstein: Stalin’s Satellites in Europe, Boston: Beacon Press, 1952, pp. 


The book discusses the economic and political situation of the captive nations 
of Eastern Europe. It is based on mainly official data and published materials. 
Tito’s breaking away from the Cominform and this event’s repercussions in Eastern 
Europe are extensively dealt with. 


Leland Stowe: Conquest by Terror: The Story of Satellite Europe, New York: 
Random House, 1952, pp. 300. 

This book, written by an American journalist with direct knowledge of 
Eastern Europe, tells the story of the Communist seizure of power in that area. 
Later evidence has shown that some of his statistics, compiled on the spot, are 
not always entirely accurate. But credit should be given to his generally correct 
analysis of the Polish economic and political situation. 


Reports on the Situation of the Countries Behind the Iron Curtain, presented to 
the Fourth World Congress of the International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions, held in Vienna May 20-28, 1955, (mimeographed). 
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This is a series of papers on the political, economic and social situation in 
Bulgaria, Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, Poland, Rumania, Czechoslovakia, Ukraine 
and Yugoslavia. These reports have been prepared by the national groups, who 
are members of the International Center of Free Trade Unions in Exile, 198 
Avenue du Maine, Paris. The reports present the developments in the above- 
mentioned countries during 1953-54. 


J. Malara & Lucienne Rey: La Pologne d’une Occupation a V’Autre, 1944-52 
Editions du Fusain, Paris, 1953, pp. 371. 

This book attempts, very successfully on the whole, to give an over-all picture 
of the sovietization of Poland. Part one presents an historical narrative of the main 
events leading to the Communist seizure of power and the consolidation of the 
Communist rule, and it thoroughly analyzes the sovietization of various fields of 
life. The last chapters describe the resistance of the Polish nation against the 
new regime, with special attention devoted to workers’ resistance. The book shows 
a familiarity with primary sources and a good knowledge of life in present-day 
Poland. 


Tensions Within the Soviet Captive Countries. Poland. Prepared at the request 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations by the Legislative Reference Service of 
the Library of Congress, Washington: U. S. Government Printing Office, 1954, 
pp. 117-147, forward by the Hon. Alexander Wiley. 

Concise but comprehensive presentation of the situation in Poland. After 
a short historical introduction, the article discusses the following areas of internal 
tensions: the peasant, the industrial worker, the Church, the Party, education 
and youth. 


C. E. Black: Challenge in Eastern Europe. Prepared under the auspices of the 
Mid-European Studies Center of the National Committee of a Free Europe, Inc., 
New Brunswick, New Jersey: Rutgers University Press, 1954, pp. 276. 

A collection of studies about the problems of contemporary Eastern Europe, 
written by six exiled statesmen from Eastern Europe and by five American schol- 
ars: “Eastern Europe in Historical Perspective,” C. E. Black; “The Liberal Tradi- 
tion,’ Hubert Ripka; “Authoritarian Forms of Government Between the Wars,” 
Arnold J. Zurcher; ‘People’s Democracy, in Theory and Practice,” Stanislaw 
Mikolajczyk; “Land Reform and Agricultural Improvement,” Ladislav Feirabend; 
“Peasantism: Its Ideology and Achievements,” Branko M. Peselj; “Industrial 
and Social Policies Between the Wars,” Geza Teleki; “Industrial and Social 
Policies of the Communist Regimes,” Jan H. Wszelaki; “International Relations 
Between the Wars,” Henry L. Roberts; “The Structure of the Soviet Orbit,” 
Jacob B. Hoptner; “Problems and Prospects of Federation,’ Karl W. Deutsch; 
“Eastern Europe and the Postwar Balance of Power,” C. E. Black. 


C. E. Black: Communist Europe, New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1953: 

This is a reprint of pages 188-265 from European Political Systems, edited 
by Taylor Cole. Written by an outstanding American authority on Eastern Europe, 
this book presents in a systematic fashion the main political, economic and social 
problems of the Communist-dominated part of Europe. The following problems 
are discussed: structure of Eastern European politics, political programs and 
parties, consolidation of Communist power, the ‘“‘People’s Republics” and eco- 
nomic and social structure. There is also a bibliography. 


HISTORY 


Oscar Halecki: Borderlands of Western Civilization, A History of East Central 
Europe, New York: The Ronald Press Company, 1952, pp. 503. 

This is an excellent synthesis of the history of East Central Europe, written 
by a well-known historian. The book is based on two assumptions: (1). that the 
whole region of Europe between Germany and Russia forms a clearly distinct 
unit, as was shown in Professor Halecki’s earlier book The Limits and Divisions 
of European History, and (2) that “a free East Central Europe is indispensable 
for any sound balance of power on the Continent”. Although limited to political 
history, this book is indispensable for anyone interested in East Central Europe. 
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John J. Lukacs: The Great Powers and Eastern Europe, New York: American 
Book Company, 1953, 878 pp. 

This is the best available history of the impact of great powers policy on the 
fate of East Central Europe during World War II. 


Fritz Gause: Deutsch-slavische Schiksalgemeinschaft. Abriss einer Geschichte Ost- 
deutschlands und einer Nachbarlaender, Kitzingen/Main: Holzner Verlag, 1952, 
pp. 312. 

The purpose of the book is similar to Halecki’s Borderlands of Western 
Civilization to some extent. The picture presented by the author is, however, 
distorted by the German nationalistic bias. 


Jean Fabre: Stanislas-Auguste Poniatowski et Europe des Lumieres, Paris: 
Societe d’Edition Les Belles Lettres. Publications de la Faculte des Lettres de 
l'Universite de Strassbourg. Fascicule 116, 1952, pp. 746. 

This book is the result of Professor Fabre’s studies conducted since 1938. 
It is a work of major importance about the last Polish king and XVIIIth century 
Poland. Special attention is devoted to the Polish intellectual and artistic life 
and Poland’s cultural relationship to Western Europe. 


M. Kukiel: Czartoryski and European Unity 1770-1861, Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity press, 1955, pp. 354, 3 pictures, 3 maps. 

Professor Kukiel’s work is the first book-length biography in English of the 
famous Polish XIXth century statesman. Poland’s fight for freedom in relation to 
Russia’s policy towards Europe during the Napoleonic wars constitutes the back- 
ground of Czartoryski’s manifold activities. 


H. Paszkiewicz: The Origin of Russia, New York: Philosophical Library, 1955, 
pp. 556. 

This is an important contribution to the medieval history of Eastern Europe. 
The result of many years of research, this book is based on an unequaled famil- 
iarity with primary sources. An extended bibliography of the subject covers about 
fifty pages. 


K. E. Morawski: Zwischen Tannenberg und Thorn. Die Geschichte des deutschen 
Ordens unter dem Hochmeister Konrad von Erlichshausen, 1441-1449. Goettinger 
Bausteine zur Geschichtswissensschaft, Heft 10-11. Veroeffentlichungen der Hist. 
Kommission fuer Ost- und Westpreussische Landforschung. No. 3, 1953, pp. 482. 

This Ph.D. dissertation is an attempt: (1) to prove the “ur-deutsche” char- 
acter of a part of Eastern Europe, and (2) to whitewash the notorious policy of 
colonization and extermination conducted by the Teutonic Knights. The attempt 
is unsuccessful. The book is worthy of notice as an example of the kind of 
“history” that is, unfortunately, still too often produced in Germany. 


Bernard Ziffer: Poland: History and Historians. Three bibliographical essays. New 
York: Mid-European Studies Center, 1952, pp. 107. 

The book contains the following three essays: ‘Polish Historiography,” 
“Polish Bibliography” and “Polish Periodicals and Serial Publications in the 
Inter-war Period.” “The three separate essays that form this book have a common 
purpose: they attempt to present succintly but exhaustively the remarkable Polish 
achievements in these spheres up to World War II, with special emphasis on the 
period of Polish independence, 1918-1939”. Although short, this little book is 
extremely useful to anyone interested in Polisk history. 


Louis L. Gerson: Woodrow Wilson and the Rebirth of Poland, 1914-1920. A Study 
in the Influence on American Policy of Minority Groups of Foreign Origin. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1953, pp. 166 

Gerson’s thesis is that the influence of minority groups is often detrimental to 
the national interests of the United States. The Polish problem is supposed to 
provide a case in point. This thesis is left without any supporting evidence. Instead, 
the author tells the well-known story of President Wilson’s efforts on behalf of 
Poland. The story is told badly and contains a large number of factual errors. 
For longer reviews see: American Slavic and East European Review, October 
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1954; Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, July 
1954, and Central European Federalist, April 1954. 


Communist Take-over and Occupation of Poland. House of Representatives, 
83rd Congress, Second Session. Special Report No. 1 of the Select Committee on 
— Aggression. Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1954, 
Pp. 9/. 

This report tells the story of the Communist seizure of power in Poland and 
of the consolidation of the Communist rule. Final remarks are devoted to some 
features of life in present-day Poland. Bibliography. 


Polish Documents. Report of the Select Committee on Communist Aggression. 
House of Representatives, 83rd Congress, Second Session. Appendix to Committee 
Report on Communist Take-over and Occupation of Poland. Washington: U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1954, pp. 176. 


This is a collection of documents relating to Soviet-Polish relations and the 
Communist seizure of power in Poland. The majority of these documents is pub- 
lished here for the first time. 


Denis Healey, ed: The Curtain Falls, New York: Lincolns-Prager, 1951, pp. 99. 


This book contains several chapters written by the exiled leaders of the 
Socialist parties in Eastern Europe. The chapter on Poland is written by Adam 
Ciolkosz. The book is a valuable contribution to the understanding of the manner 
in which Communists gained power in East Central Europe. 


ECONOMICS 


R. P. Rochlin: Die Wirtschaft Polens von 1945 bis 1952. Deutsches Institut fuer 
Wirtschaftsforschung. Sonderhefte. Neue Folge No. 20. Berlin: Duncker und 
Humboldt, pp. 183. 

This review of Polish economic development contains statistical data for the 
majority of problems in this field. Some later studies of the subject present figures 
perhaps closer to the real ones. Rochlin’s study, however, gives a very good picture 
of the trend. The most interesting chapter is that on Polish foreign trade. 


The Soviet Take-over of Eastern Europe. Communist Take-over and “Economic 
Reshaping” of Eastern Europe. Cambridge, Mass.: Center of International Studies, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 1954, pp. 

This study consists of seven chapters on various economic problems of the 
captive nations. Many valuable statistics are included. The most complete picture 
given is that of financial problems. 


M. Marczewski: Structures comparees de V’Est et de ’OQuest europeens. Centre 
Europeen Universitaire, Departement: Sciences Economiques, Annee 1952, Fasci- 
cule 5, pp. 25-72. 

Although written in 1952, this study is a useful comparison of the basic 
structural features of the economic systems in Eastern and Western Europe. 
Poland is taken as an example of the “Eastern economic structure.” Final remarks 
discuss the efficiency of both types of economic structure. 


W. J. Stankiewicz and J. M. Montias: Institutional Changes in the Postwar Econ- 
omy of Poland, New York: Mid-European Studies Center, 1955, pp. 125. 

The authors of this monograph give an account of the nature and timing of 
the changes that took place in economic institutions in Poland between 1945-1954. 
By institutions the authors mean current patterns of behavior in the economic 
sphere. They apply conventional economic theory — chiefly in relation to the 
correct allocation of resources — to the postwar economy of Poland. Economic 
legislation, policies, the “system” of prices and wages, and banking organization 
are subjects covered in this book. The emphasis is always on correct marshalling 
and utilization of resources available at present rather than on performance or the 
dynamic aspect of economy. Students of the Soviet or satellite economies may also 
be interested in the parallels and divergencies between Polish and Soviet economic 
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practice. The section on prices and wages particularly warrants study from this 
point of view. This is a well documented and balanced study, based on original 
Polish sources. 


Jan H. Wszelaki: Fuel and Power in Captive Middle Europe, New York: Mid- 
European Studies Center, 1952, pp. 63. 

This study written by the author of a well-known article, “The Rise of In- 
dustrial Middle Europe” (Foreign Affairs, October 1951), and an authority on 
economic affairs in Eastern Europe, presents the data on the fuel and power 
production in the mid-European area. 


Dorothy W. Douglas: Transitional Economic Systems. The Polish-Czech Example. 
London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1953, pp. 375. 

This book contains a mixture of useful data and naively accepted statements 
of Communist regimes. It is unreliable because of the author’s inability (or unwill- 
ingness) to discern between economic reality and Communist propaganda. 


J. Taylor: The Economic Development of Poland, 1919-1950, Ithaca: Cornell 
University Press, pp. 222. 

This is a general review of the economic development of Poland, with special 
emphasis on the period 1919-1939. The author discusses peculiar difficulties that 
hampered the economic development of Poland and talks about the Polish “mixed 
economy” in the inter-war period. He also discusses developments after 1945. 
However, the range of problems covered is too wide to be thoroughly analyzed in 
one volume. 


D. Warriner: Revolutions in Eastern Europe. London: Turnstile Press, 1950, pp. 
187. 

This book is mentioned here only as an example of a completely biased and 
distorted presentation of the subject. The author labors under the mistaken assump- 
tion that what happened in Eastern Europe was a genuine “people’s revolution” 
and that political freedom has no meaning for the nations of Eastern Europe. 


R. K. Carlton, ed: Forced Labor in the “People’s Democracies,’ New York: 
Mid-European Studies Center, 1955, pp. 250. 

The book discusses the problem of forced labor in countries of Eastern Europe 
from 1952 till February 1955. The book is based on more than twenty thousand 
pages of reports by eyewitnesses and on a thorough study of official CaCaENED 

and labor legislation. 


H. Wronski: Le Role Economique et Social de la Monnaie dans les Democraties 
Populaires, Paris: Librairie Marcel Riviere et Cie, 1954, pp. 181. 

This study contains an analysis of the Polish post-war monetary policy. The 
main subject is the monetary reform of October 28, 1950, and its consequences. 
Shorter accounts of Rumanian, Bulgarian, Czechoslovak and Hungarian post-war 
monetary policies are also presented. 


La Pologne, Memento Economique. Republique Francaise, Ministere des Finances 
et des Affaires Economique, Institut National de la Statistique et des Etudes 
Economiquec, Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1954, pp. 263, 2 maps. 

This is a handbook of present-day Poland. The book contains many statistical 
tables, with all information based on the original sources. In the absence of the 
official Statistical Yearbook, this book is very useful for students of Polish affairs, 
especially those who don’t read Polish. 


Curt Poralla: Das Profil der polnischen Chemiewirtschaft nach dem Kriege, Berlin: 
Osteuropa-Institut an der Freien Universitat Berlin, 1955, pp. 161. 

This book is a thorough study of the Polish chemical industry, in which the 
author analyzes various branches of that industry in post-war Poland. The factual 
data are brought up to 1954. The book contains a list of Polish chemical estab- 
lishments and a map showing the location of the plants. 


Thad P. Alton: Polish Post-war Economy, Columbia University Press, 1955, pp. 
330. 
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This is an enlarged version of a Columbia Ph.D. dissertation. Mr. Alton deals 
with all aspects of the Polish post-war economy, and his book is the most compre- 
hensive exposition on the subject available in English. He also reviews briefly 
Polish economic developments in the inter-war period. The events of the last two 
or three years are treated in a summary fashion, and many statistical series are not 
up to date. However, these shortcomings do not impair the usefulness of Mr. 
Alton’s book for the student of Polish economy. 


RELIGION 


George N. Shuster: Religion Behind the Iron Curtain, New York: Macmillan, 
1954, pp. ‘ 

This is a useful review of the theory and practice of Communist regimes in 
religious matters. The study is based on official documents and on reports of 
eyewitnesses. 


The Church under Communism. Second report of the Commission on Communism. 
General ed of the Church of Scotland. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1953, pp. 79. 

This study contains data on the situation of the churches in the Soviet Union, 
Bulgaria, Hungary, East Germany, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia and China. 
The conclusions of the study are concerned with the basic irreconcilability of 
Communism and Christianity and with the role of the churches in the fight 
against Communism. 


B. Wierzbianski, ed: White Paper on the Persecution of the Church in Poland. 
Published by United Pilish Protest Against the Persecution of the Church in 
Poland, London, n.d., pp. 78. 

An introduction deals with the fight of the Communist regime in Poland 
against the Catholic Church. A collection of the most important documents per- 
taining to the subject follows. 


The Red and the Black. The Church in the Communist State. New York: Research 
and Publication Service, The National Committee for a Free Europe, 1953, pp. 75. 

A review of the Communist regimes’ policies towards the Churches in Hun- 
gary, Czechoslovakia, Lithuania, Estonia, Latvia, Poland, Rumania, Bulgaria 
and Albania. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


W. Lednicki: Russia, Poland and the West. Essays in Literary and Cultural His- 
tory. New York: Roy Publishers, 1954, pp. 419. 

This collection of essays is the fruit of the author’s thirty years of studies 
on Russian-Polish cultural relations. The book is a major contribution to the 
problem of Russia’s relations with the West. “The Russian-Polish conflict is a 
focus in which is concentrated the essence of Eastern anc Western historical 
trends. Around this conflict are crystallized the chief Eastern and Western principles 
and conceptions of individual and collective life.” From this point of view, Pro- 
fessor Lednicki studies Chaadaev, Mickiewicz, Pushkin, Lermontov, Custine, Tyut- 
chev, Dostoyevsky and Blok. It is a book of astonishing erudition and penetrating 
insights. 


W. Weintraub: The Poetry of Adam Mickiewicz. Slavistosche Drukken en Herd- 
drukken uitgegeven dor C. H. van Schoonfeld, vol. II. The Hague: Monton and 
Co., 1954, pp. 302. 

This is the first book-length study in English of Mickiewicz’s poetry. 


P. Meyer, B. D. Weinryb, E. Duschinsky and N. Sylvain, The Jews in the Soviet 
Satellites, Syracuse: Syracuse University Press 1953, pp. 637. 

This is a collection of studies based on official reports and first-hand accounts 
by refugees. Each chapter discusses the status of the Jews before the war, the 
history of the Communist regimes’ policies toward the Jews and the present plight 
of the Jews. The chapter on Poland is written by B. D. Weinryb. 
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L’Enseignement dans la Republique Populaire de Pologne. Premiere Partie: L’Or- 
ganisation de l’Enseignement. La Documentation Francaise. Notes et Etudes 
documentaires, No. 1.945, 8 novembre 1954. pp. 21. 

This is a succinct but comprehensive presentation of education in present day 
Poland, i.e., organization of schools, programs of study, basic principles of “socialist 
education.” The study is based exclusively on official documents and on official 
statistical data. 


Z. Jordan: Oder-Neisse Line. Prepared on the basis of the research of a Study 
Group set by the Polish Freedom Movement, “Independence and Democracy,” 
London, 1952, pp. 134. 

Since the end of the war, various German publications have discussed the 
problem of the new Polish-German frontier from the German viewpoint. It 
seemed necessary for the Poles in the Free World to give their appraisal. This 
feeling resulted in the publication of this study, which gives basic information on 
the course of events that led to the Potsdam Agreement and on the economic im- 
portance of the Polish Western Territories to Poland and to Germany. The problem 
of the new Polish frontier with Germany is also approached from the wider Euro- 
pean viewpoint. 


POLISH PROBLEMS IN PERIODICAL LITERATURE IN 1955 


J. Malara: “Poland Since the Death - Stalin,” Problems of Communism, Vol. IV, 
No. 2, March-April, 1955, pp. 12-19 

The article, written by the co-author _(with L. Rey) of La Pologne d’une 
Occupation al’ Autre, discusses the Polish ‘“‘new course,” paying special attention 
to developments in 1953 and 1954. The following problems are considered: educa- 
tion, literary life, economic policies and the agricultural policy in particular. 


G. Rhode: “Die Entstehung der Curzon-Linie,” Osteuropa, 5 Jahrgang, Heft 2, 
April 1955, pp. 89-92. 

(Discusses the so-called Curzon Line from the point of view of diplomatic 
history, without entering into other aspects of the problem.) 


Kurt von Maydell: “Die politische Sowjetisierung Osteuropas, 1939-1948,” ibid., 
Heft 4, August 1955, pp. 254-265. 

( Presents, Yn a rather cursory manner, the consolidating of Communist power 
in the Baltic states, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, Yugo- 
moe and Albania. The same issue contains a profile of K. Rokossorski, pp. 269- 


“Bahn frei fuer die Integration,” Ost-Probleme, 1955, No, 1, pp. 2-9. 
(A study of the Soviet economic policy in eastern Europe.) 


R. Blumenfeld: “Zur Zivilgesetzebung in Polen und der CSR,” ibid., No. 20, 
pp. 790-792. 


A. Zauberman: “Ettapenweise Konsolidierung,” ibid., No. 32, pp. 1222-1225. 
(A short history of the Polish Communist Party.) 


A. Zauberman: “Portraets polnischer Kommunisten,” ibid., pp. 1237-1242. 

(Brief biographies of B. Bierut, J. Berman, H. Minc, E. Ochab, F. Mazur, R. 
Zambrowski, Z. Nowak, A. Zawadzki, F. Juzwiak- Witold, ue Cyrankiewicz, S. 
Radkiewicz, K. Rokossowski, W. Gomuika. ) 


A. Burmeister: “Rehabilitierte NK WD-Opfer,” ibid., pp. 1225-1230. 


(Personal history of the Polish Communists who were purged by Stalin in 
the past. Comments about the recent rehabilitation of some of them.) 


Z. J. Gasiorowski: “The German-Polish Non-agression Pact of 1934,” Journal 
of Central European Affairs, Vol. 15, 1955, No. 1, pp. 3-29. 


R. F. Staar: “The Secretariat of the United Polish Workers’ Party (PZPR),” 
ibid., pp. 272-285. 
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NEWS FROM BEHIND THE IRON CURTAIN 


This monthly publication presents information about the actual working of 
the Communist regimes of Eastern Europe. In 1955, the following studies dealt 
with Polish problems: 


#1, January, “Polish Balance Sheet,” pp. 3-17. 
(A summary of the Polish “New Course.”’) 


#5, May, “Satellite Demography II,” pp. 25-34. 
(Data on population changes in Poland and Czechoslovakia.) 


#12, December, “Religion in the Captive Nations,” pp. 3-13. 


Transportation in Poland,” pp. 15-27. (Based on a book-length 
study by Adam Rudzki, Polish Transport, Organization and Economics, to be 
published by the Mid-European Studies Center, New York.) 


THE CENTRAL EUROPEAN FEDERALIST 


This mimeographed quarterly has been published in New York since April, 
1953, by a private Czechoslovak-Polish Committee, and is edited on behalf of the 
committee by A. Rudzki and G. Trutnowsky. The volumes published up to the 
present time contain, besides political articles and reviews, several interesting and 
well-documented studies. Some examples are: 


Vol. I, #1, April 1953. 
P. Wandycz, “The Benes-Sikorski Agreement,” pp. 3-9. 

Vol. I, #2, August 1953. 
A. Rudzki and G. Trutnowsky, “Social Basis for Integration,” pp. 16-19. 
J. Wszelaki, ““The Man-Power Problem in Czechoslovakia and Poland,” pp. 
8-12. 

Vol. I, #3-4, December 1953. 
Z. Jordan, “Economic Regional Co-Operation,” pp. 2-17. 
E. Teclaff, “Polish Ports,” pp. 17-2C. 


Vol. II #1, April 1954. 
L. Krzyzanowski, ‘‘Polish-Czech Literary Ties in the Romantic Era,” pp. 3-10. 


Vol. II, #3-4, December 1954. 
A. Rudzki, “Czechoslovak-Polish Transport Co-Operation,” pp. 19-21. 


Vol. III, #1, May 1955. 
J. A. Boucek, “The Pan-Slavic Ideal. An Historical Sketch,” Part I, pp. 3-7. 
W. Rudzka, “Federal Ideas of Romuald Traugutt,” pp. 3-15. 
D. Wandycz, “Oil Resources of East-Central Europe,” pp. 21-25. 


Vol. III, #2-3, November 1955. 
J. A. Boucek, “The Pan-Slavic Ideal,” Part II, pp. 12-14. 





















































POLAND IN 1955 


CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


January: | 
6 — In connection with the 100th anniversary of Adam Mickiewicz’s death 
the museum-home of the poet was completed in Nowogrodek, the poet’s 
native city. The building was erected according to a drawing that 
Mickiewicz’s father had kept. Poland gave 450 exhibits, including 
copies of the poet’s manuscripts and photo-reproductions of paintings 
and documents, to the museum. (Trybuna Ludu, January 6, 1955). 
15 — For the first time in the country, an exhibition of Fine Arts of the 


Ukrainian §.S.R. was opened in Zacheta (Warsaw Museum of Art). > 
17 — The Second Festival of Polish Music, which was to represent “an all- 

Polish review of musical achievements in the past decade,” opened. 

Nineteen symphony orchestras, all the operatic and musical organiza- 


tions, dance bands, choral and chamber music units and the state 
singing and dancing groups participated in the Festival. According to 
the official reports, “over 200 concerts were held in. the entire country 





in which 450 compositions of 80 contemporary Polish composers were a. 
performed. A total of 150,000 listeners participated in the Festival’s | 
events.” 

17 — In Warsaw an historic museum, dedicated to the history of the Polish 
capital “from the earliest times to the present day,” was opened. ) 


21-24—- The Third Plenary Session of The Central Committee of the PZPR 
was held. The strengthening of party control over the activities of the 
public security organs (UB) and the necessity for broader “self-criti- 
cism” were among the topics discussed. 

21 — The organ of the Yugoslavian Communist Party, Polityka (‘‘Politics”), 
reported that a Polish trade delegation had arrived in Belgrade, with 
the task of discussing terms for the conclusion of a single trade 
agreement between Poland and Yugoslavia. Since Moscow split with 
Tito in 1948, Poland had not maintained any relations with Yugoslavia. 

28 — The Second Convention of the Polish Youth Association, the Z.M.P., 
opened in Warsaw. Participating in the convention were 1,113 delegates 
(1,119 delegates were elected in a ratio of one delegate for every 
2,000 members). At the convention, which ended February 1, a new 
statute of the Z.M.P. was enacted; central authorities were elected with 
Helena Jaworska becoming chairman, and the text of an appeal to 
Polish youth and residents of Warsaw in connection with preparations 
for the Fifth World Youth and Students Festival, organized in Warsaw 
July 31-August 14, 1955, was approved. The first convention organiz- 
ing the Z.M.P. was held July 22, 1948. At that time the Communist 
Association of Youth Struggle merged with other so-called democratic 
youth organizations and under the joint name of Polish Youth Associa- 
tion became a monopolistic komsomol organization in Poland, of which 
the Polish Scout Association is a subordinate. 

30 — The communique of the Central Statistical Office concerning the execu- 
tion of the National Economic Plan for 1954 was issued. “The plan 
of the industrial production was executed 102%; production in- > 
creased 11% in comparison to that of 1953,” the communique read. 
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February: 


2 —A decree, “transferring the administration of social insurance to the 
trade unions” was issued. The decree did not cover annuities and sus- 
tenances, which are now being administered by the Ministry of Work 
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24 


25 


March: 


April: 


and Social Welfare. The Bureau of Social Insurance was abolished. 
Radio Warsaw announced that veins of iron ore had been discovered 
in Leczyca county. By July 1955 the first tons of ore were mined. In 
1960 the Leczyca Basin is expected to produce about 3% of the total 
iron mined in Poland, and at that time “it will play a very im t 
role in supplying our foundries.” (Trybuna Ludu, July 18, 1955). 
Pamphlets about the conditions inside the Communist Party as re- 
vealed by a former official of the Security Police (UB), Jozef Swiatlo, 
were sent by balloons over Poland. The pamphlets created consternation 
in the Party’s headquarters. 

The State Council proclaimed the end of the state of war between 
Poland and Germany. 

According to Trybuna Ludu, “during the ten years of the existence of 
People’s Poland the works of Adam Mickiewicz have been published in 
a total issue of 4,500,000 copies.” Pan Tadeusz alone was to reach 
1,800,000 copies in twenty-three editions. 

In Moscow a reciprocal trade agreement for 1955 was signed. Russia is 
to deliver to Poland industrial equipment, tractors, combines, automo- 
biles, ball-bearings, grain, cotton, iron ore and ferro-alloys. Poland, on 
the other hand, will export to Russia sea-going vessels, rolling stock, 
coal, coke, rolled steel, zinc, sugar and other goods. 


Trybuna Ludu published a decree of the Presidium regarding the ex- 
pansion of television in Poland. A main Television Center and factories 
producing receiving sets will be established in Warsaw. Within the 
next five years 11,000,000 peopie will be seeing television programs. 
Smaller television centers are to be established in Lodz, Stalinogrod 
(Katowice) and Cracow. 

The Cracow Tygodnik Powszechny reported that “Bishop Czeslaw 
Kaczmarek, Ordinary of Kielce, has been released from prison on sick 
leave.” Bishop Kaczmarek was arrested in January 1951 and sentenced 
in September 1953 to twelve years imprisonment. 

Queen Elizabeth of Belgium came to Warsaw to attend the Chopin 
Contest. 

The Fifth International Fryderyk Chopin Contest, which began in War- 
saw February 21, was won by a Pole, Adam Harasiewicz; second place 
was won by a Russian, Wladimir Aszkenazi, and third place by a 
Chinese, Fu Tsung. The First Chopin Contest took place in Warsaw in 
1927. A Soviet pianist, Lew Oborin, won the first place then; Stanislaw 
Szpiralski, a Pole, second place. (He is now Rector of the State’s 
Higher School of Music and Chairman of the Frederic Chopin Associa- 
tion in Warsaw.) The winner of the Second Contest in 1932 was 
Aleksander Uninski from France. In 1937 in the Third Contest a Soviet 
pianist, Jakub Zak, won first place; Rose Tamarkina, also from Soviet 
Russia, placed second, and a Pole, Witold Malcuzynski, third. The 
Fourth Contest, planned for 1942, was not held until 1949. First place 
then was shared by two pianists, a Pole, Halina Czerny-Stefanska, and 
a Russian, Bella Dawidowicz. The second, third and fourth places were 
taken by Poles: Barbara Hesse-Bukowska, Waldemar Maciszewski and 
Wladyslaw Kedra respectively. 


The socio-religious bi-weekly of the Evangelical-Augsburg Church, 
Straznica Evangeliczna (Warsaw), in its issues of April 1-15 and May 
16-31, 1955, reported the establishment of the Christian Academy of 
Theology in Warsaw with Chylice, near Warsaw, as its headquarters. 
On October 26, 1954, upon the resolution of the Council of Ministers, 
the faculty of Evangelical Theology, which had existed at the Warsaw 
University since 1920, was separated from the University and changed 
to an independent state schoo! under the name of the Christian Academy 
of Theology. This school has only one faculty, Theological, with two 
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sections, Evangelical Theology and Old-Catholic Theology. The entire 
faculty has seven chairs and nine scientific workers, and the Rector is 
Rev. Prof. Dr. Andrzej Wantula. The Council of the Theological 
Faculty functions as an Academic Senate. ChAT has the right to grant 
the degrees of Master of Theology and Doctor of Theology and to pro- 
pose to the Central Qualification Commission the granting of the scho- 
lastic degrees of professor and lecturer. ChAT has a Main Library and 
a Students Home. 

3 — The Third All-Polish Peace Congress decided in Warsaw that on April 
16 and 17 all Poles would sign the Vienna Appeal (against the use of ; 
thermonuclear weapons). A communique of the Committee of the Na- 
tional Front stated on May 10 that “nearly 20,000,000 Poles signed the 
Vienna Appeal.” 

5 — The Budget bill for 1955 set the income at 121,991,248,000 zlotys and 
expenses at 114,955,923,000 zl. The budget surplus should amount to 
7,035,325,000 i. 


5 — The bill “transferring from the Military Courts to the Common Courts 
the jurisdiction in criminal cases over civilians, functionaries of the Public 
Security organs, Citizen’s Militia and Prison Personnel” was passed. ? 
The bill went into effect May 1, 1955. 

8 — Regular air transportation began between Warsaw and Moscow. 

11 — Marian Zygmanowski was appointed director of the Office of Religious 


Beliefs. The former director, Jan Izydorczyk, was transferred to another 
government office. (Trybuna Ludu, April 11, 1955) 

18 — The decree of the State Council regarding the land grants and regulat- 
ing other matters connected with land reforms and agrarian coloniza- 
tion was issued. | 

20 — It was announced that the total publication in Poland of Lenin’s works 
amounted to 9,170,000 copies over a ten year period. (Trybuna Ludu, 
April 20, 1955) 

20 —A Soviet delegation headed by Chruszczow arrived in Warsaw for 
the celebration of the Tenth Anniversary of the Friendship, Mutual 
Assistance and Post-War Cooperation Treaty between Poland and the 
U.S.S.R. (April 21, 1945). Poland sent to Moscow her delegation, 
headed by Premier Jozef Cyrankiewicz. 

21 — Lenin’s Central Museum opened in Warsaw in connection with Lenin’s 
85th birthday. 

22 — The resolution of the Central Committee of the PZPR and of the 
Council of Ministers regarding reduction of prices of industrial and 
comestible items in retail trade and of certain services was passed. 
Price reduction went into effect April 24, 1955. } 


4 — Trybuna Ludu reported that a radio station had been built in Bialystok, 
“one of the largest investments of the six-year plan” in this district. 

11 — “A Conference of European States for the guarantee of peace and 
security in Europe” »egan in Warsaw. The following participated: 
U.S.S.R., Poland, Czechoslovakia, East Germany, Hungary, Roumania, 
Bulgaria and Albania. Communist China sent an observer. The agree- > 
ment concerning friendship, cooperation and reciprocal aid between the 
participants of the Warsaw Conference was signed April 14. At the 
same time, a resolution concerning the creation of a united command 
of armed forces was taken up. In Warsaw the Diet ratified the War- 
saw Agreement on April 19, 1955. 

11 — Jerzy Kossak, famous for his paintings of battle scenes, died in Cracow s 
at the age of 69. 

13. — The Ministry of Education and the State Institution for School Publica- 
tions announced an open contest for a history book for the fourth > 
grade of the secondary schools of general education. The final date for 
submitting the work is February 15, 1956, and the first prize is 
10,000 zlotys. : 

— Tadeusz Segietynski, organizer if the “Mazowsze” group, died. 
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20 —A decree changing the law concerning the safeguarding of socialistic 
work discipline was issued. 

24 — Tenth Anniversary of Lodz University. During the ten years, Lodz 
University granted 27 “habilitations,” 127 doctor’s degrees and about 
4,000 degrees of Master of Science. 

25 — According to Trybuna Ludu, a single issue of all periodicals and dailies 
reaches over 16,000,000 copies. There are over 400 periodicals and 43 
daily papers, and nearly every large factory has its own paper. Trybuna 
Ludu has the largest circulation with 570,000 copies daily. The women’s 
periodical Przyjaciolka reaches about 2,000,000 copies. The combined 
circulation of three children’s periodicals, Plomyk, Plomyczek, and 
Swierszezyk is 1,250,000. 


June: 


1 — Tenth Anniversary of Gdansk Polytechnic. It now has 63 schools with 
99 chairs in eight faculties. Five thousand students are specializing in 
79 branches of technical studies. Gdansk Polytechnic has graduated 
about 4,000 engineers and Masters of Engineering. 

8 — The following decree concerning self-taxation by rural population was 

issued: “Residents of villages may impose taxes on themselves to 
cover the necessary expenditures connected with repairs, construction, 
equipment and maintenance of health centers, maternity wards, kinder- 
gartens, nurseries, day-schools, baths, recreation halls, libraries, schools, 
community roads, bridges, fords and dams, wells, parks, teachers homes, 
equipment for land improvement, fire prevention, sports and for other 
economic, social and cultural aims.” 
Self-taxation may take place only once during a calendar year. The 
resolution must be adopted by a majority of votes at a meeting at which 
at least half of the voters from that particular village are present. Only 
the Community Council can disperse income from such self-taxation. 


12 -— In the region of Szydlowiec, County of Busko, District of Kielce, new 
beds of natural sulphur were discovered. (Trybuna Ludu, June 12, 
1955) 

18 -— Aleksander Zelwerowicz, a leading artist of the Polish stage, died at the 
age of 78. 

19 — The Most Rev. Archbishop Dr. Romauld Jalbrzykowski, metropolitan of 


Vilno, died at the age of 79 in Bialystok. 
After World War II, the metropolitan province of Vilno was divided 
* by a new boundary imposed by the Soviets. Almost nothing from the 
Pinsk Diocese, was left on the Polish side; from the Vilno Diocese, a 
comparatively small part, the environments of Bialystok. On the other 
hand Lomza Diocese found itself almost totally within the present 
borders of Poland. Metropolitan Jalbrzykowski was forced to transfer 
his See to Bialystok. 


20 — a Korolewicz-Wayda, a prominent operatic artist, died at the age 
of 75. 

22 — Direct radio-telephone connection between Poland and India was 
established. 


23-26— India’s Premier Nehru visited Poland. 

25 — Over 4,000,000 students completed the school year in schools of 
general and professional education. Over 30,000 graduated from 
general schools, over 30,000 from lyceums of general education and over 
100,000 from various professional schools. 
emigration to Poland. On July 31 the radio station “KrajHomeland” 

26-27—- The convention of historians in Lodz dedicated to the Fiftieth Anni- 
versary of the 1905-1907 Revolution was held. 

27 — The Congregation of the Holy Office placed on the index of forbidden 
books the weekly publication of socially progressive Catholics, Dzis i 
Jutro (“Today and Tomorrow”) and the book Zagadnienia Istotne 
(Essential Problems) by Boleslaw Piasecki. 

30 — Trybuna Ludu reported the discovery by Soviet geologists of large 
veins of coal near the Bug River and the development of the Lvov- 
Volyn coal basin on the west bank of the Bug River. Slowo Powszechne 
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of September 9, reported that in the vicinity of Chelm and Hrubieszow, 
ie., in the southeastern part of the Lublin district, large veins of coal 
were discovered. Taking these discoveries into consideration, the terri- 
torial exchange of 1951 between Poland and Soviet Russia appears in 
a completely new light. In those districts four hundred and eighty 
square kilometers were transferred to Soviet Russia in exchange for the 
Ustrzyki-Dolne District, supposedly abundant in oil and natural gas, 
but where drillings have been without results up to now. 


July: 


1 — The British cruiser H.M.S. Glasgow arrived in Gdynia for an official 
visit. 

3 — The Twenty-Fourth Poznan International Trade Fair opened, lasting 
until July 24. Representatives from over forty countries reportedly 
visited the exhibition. The Polish Trade Centers signed trade contracts 
for 460,000,000 rubles and 1,300,000 persons visited the fair grounds. 
The next Poznan Trade Fair will be organized in June 1956. 

12 — The Priests’ Commission in the Association of Fighters for Freedom and 
Democracy was dissolved, and members were incorporated into the 
Commission of Spiritual and Lay Catholic Workers in the All-Poland 
Committee of the National Front. 

The Priests’ Commission, better known under the name of “Patriot 
Priests,” was organized in January 1950 as an association of priests 
mainly from three centers: the Association of Former Political Prisoners, 
the regime’s Workers Party and the group of Military Chaplains. 
The Commission of Spiritual and Lay Catholic Workers of the National 
Front was created on October 15, 1953. It was a continuation of the 
existing Commission of Intellectualists and Catholic Workers in the 
Polish Committee of Peace Defenders, also dating from 1950. The Com- 
mission of Intellectualists was the official sphere of influence of the 
weekly Dzis i Jutro, edited in Warsaw by people gathered around 
Boleslaw Piasecki. Dzis i Jutro and Piasecki’s book, Zagadnienia Istotne, 
were condemned by the Apostolic See in the Decree of the Congrega- 
tion of the Holy Office on June 27, 1955. 

15-16— The Fourth Plenum of the Central Committee of PZPR met in War- 
saw. Zenon Nowak delivered a report “about problems of agrarian 
development in the five year plan 1956-1960.” During the discussion of 
the Plenum, “the tasks of the five year plan (1956-1960) in the field 
of agricultural production in the socialistic sector as well as in the 
individual peasant economy were developed and solidified.” 


20 — 450th anniversary of the founding of Wroclaw University. 

21 — The government of the U.S.S.R. transferred the Palace of Culture and 
Art to the Cyrankiewicz government. 

23 — Bierut and Cyrankiewicz met with a delegation of Poles from abroad. 


Bierut said, “We do not remember and we do not want to remember 
the committed sins and trespasses. Everyone who sincerely longs for 
his homeland, who wants to return, can calmly and without any fear 
return to the country and work towards Poland’s growth.” This was 
the official opening of propaganda action for the return of the Polish 
emigration to Poland. On July 31 the radio station “Kraj” (Homeland) 
was created for this propaganda purpose. 

31 — The Fifth World Youth and Students Festival opened in Warsaw, last- 
ing until August 14, 1955. 


August: 





4 — A trade and financial agreement was signed with the Netherlands in 
Warsaw for the period August 1, 1955, to July 31, 1956, with a clause 
providing for automatic renewal for further yearly periods. This re- 
placed a trade agreement of 1949 and a payment contract of 1946. 
Exports to the Netherlands will include rolled products, ferro-alloys, 
lathes and other machinery, chemicals, glass and ceramics, lumber, 
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17 


18 


19 
21 


21 


29 


30 


31 


31 


seeds, various comestibles and agricultural products. Imports will include 
seeds, industrial oils, phosphates, chemicals and pharmaceutical products, 
electrical appliances, other industrial articles, herrings, comestibles 
and agricultural products. 
A second group of Soviet tourists arrived in Warsaw with 79 workers, 
engineers and students from Moscow and Leningrad in the group. The 
date of the arrival of the first group was not given. 
Cyrankiewicz held a reception in the gardens of the Council of Min- 
isters at Krakowskie Przedmiescie for Polish children from France, 
Belgium, Austria, the Netherlands and Denmark. The children spent 
six weeks in summer camps in Poland. Witold Jarosinski, Minister of 
Education, told them: 
“Upon your return home tell your parents, your friends, your 
neighbors . . . that today in Poland there is plenty of work, there is 
work for those who still remain in foreign lands . . . that Poland 
is waiting for everyone whoever wants to return and work... .” 
Trybuna Ludu reported that Wladyslaw Gabinski and Zygmunt Keh had 
been appointed Under-Secretaries in the Ministry of Machine Industry. 
Air Force Day. Since 1950 Poland has been constructing her own jet 
planes. Air transportation and especially gliding have been highly 
developed. 
Trybuna Ludu reported that the Institute for Nuclear Research at the 
Polish Academy of Sciences (PAN) and a Committee for the Peace- 
Time use of Nuclear Energy at the Praesidium of PAN had been estab- 
lished in Poland. Prof. Andrzej Soltan, correspondent-member of PAN, 
is the Director of the Institute for Nuclear Research. Prof. Leopold 
Infeld, acting-member of PAN, is Chairman of the Committee for the 
Peace-Time Use of Nuclear Energy; Prof. Henryk Niewodniczanski, 
correspondent-member of PAN, is his deputy. The Committee is made 
up of thirty scientists, “specialists in physics, chemistry, biology, tech- 
nology and medicine.” 
Glider Day. Polish glider pilots hold 60 per cent of all world glider 
records. All of these records have been set in gliders of Polish produc- 
tion (“Jaskolka,” “Bocian,” and “Mucha.’’) Polish glider teachers have 
trained forty-seven instructors and thirty glider pilots in Communist 
China. They helped build the first Chinese glider, according to the 
Polish “ABC” blueprints. 
Trybuna Ludu reported that the construction of the fourth Martin’s 
oven in Nowa Huta was completed. It is a permanent oven of 185 tons 
capacity. 
A group of young Communists from Vietnam arrived in Poland to 
study in higher technical and agricultural schools and at the univer- 
sities. 
According to the statistics of GUS (Main Statistical Office), there are 
nineteen cities in Poland with a population over 100,000. They are: 
Warsaw, Lodz, Cracow, Wroclaw, Poznan, Gdansk, Szczecin, Stalino- 
grod (Katowice), Bydgoszcz, Bytom, Zabrze, Czestochowa, Chorzow, 
Gliwice, Lublin, Gdynia, Sosnowiec, Radom and Walbrzych. 
Warsaw has a population of 1,000,000; Lodz, 670,000, and Cracow 
together with Nowa Huta, over 400,000. 
M/S “Batory” docked in the port of Leningrad with 760 French tourists 
aboard. 
Gen. Stanislaw Poplawski was promoted to the rank of General of the 
Army. (There are now five ranks of general officers in Poland: Briga- 
dier General, Major General, Lieutenant General, General of the Army 
and Marshal.) Poplawski is the first to hold the rank of General of the 
Army. This rank was established only after World War II. 
Fathi Radwan, Egyptian Minister of Railroads, arrived in Warsaw upon 
the invitation of the Ministry of Foreign Trade. 
A group of scholars departed for the Tenth International Congress of - 
Historical Sciences, held in Rome September 4-11. They were: Prof. 
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Stanislaw Arnold, Prof. Natalia Gasiorowska-Grabowska, Prof. Alek- 
sander Gieysztor, Prof. Leon Grosfeld, Prof. Stefan Kieniewicz, Prof. 
Witold Kula, Prof. Boguslaw Lesnodorski, Prof. Henryk Lowmianski, 
Prof. Marian Malowist and Prof. Kazimierz Tymieniecki. 


September: 


Over 4,000,000 children and teen-agers started the 1955-56 school 
year with 465 new seven-grade schools being opened. 

The Higher Agricultural School started its work in Lublin as the seventh 
higher agricultural school in Poland. It has three faculties: agrarian, 
zoo-technical and veterinarian. In the academic year 1955-56 1,500 
students will attend the first and second year, and 500 persons ‘will 
study “in absentia” through correspondence courses. 

A government delegation headed by Konstanty Dabrowski, Minister 
of Foreign Trade, arrived in Belgrade as guests of Yugoslavia’s Federal 
Executive Council. The Polish delegation took part in the opening of the 
International Fair in Zagreb on September 2, 1955, and remained in 
Yugoslavia until September 7th. 

S/S “Kilinski” returned to Gdynia after over a year’s service for Com- 
munist Vietnam, during which time it transported civilians and military 
personnel from South to North Vietnam. 

The Evening University of Marxism-Leninism opened in Opole. 

It was announced that by December 20, 1955, Poland would reduce its 
armed forces by 47,000 officers and men. 

The first Evening University of Marxism-Leninism in Pomerania opened 
in Bydgoszcz. 

The warships (destroyers) “Blyskawica” and “Burza” sailed for Eng- 
land on an official return visit. (The British cruiser HMS “Glasgow” 
had paid a courtesy visit to Poland July 1-4, 1955.) 

Trybuna Ludu announced that medical and stomatological studies 
had been extended by one year. (Medicine now requires six years; 
stomatology, five). 

An agreement concerning tourist movement in border regions was 
signed between Poland and Czechoslovakia in Prague. The agreement 
makes it easier for tourists from both countries to visit the border 
terrains of the Tatra Mountains upon presentation of special tourist 
passes. 

Trybuna Ludu stated that about 100,000 Byelorussians still remained 
within Poland’s frontiers (mainly in Bialystok Province). 

The “Month of Polish-Soviet Friendship” began in Warsaw. The pro- 
gram provided for festivities, concerts, lectures, exhibitions, a Soviet 
film festival and sports events. A special delegation of W.O.K.S. (All 
Union Society for Cultural Connections with Foreign Countries) arrived 
from Moscow. 

Hugon Hanke, Premier of the Polish government in London, returned 
to Poland. 

The Dance and Song Group of WP (Polish Armed Forces) left for 
appearances in Communist China. 

Slowo Powszechne reported that in the vicinity of Chelm and Hrubies- 
zow, in the southeastern part of Lublin Province, considerable lodes 
of coal had been discovered. The quantity of these coal reserves goes 
into the millions of tons. 

United States Senators John J. Sparkman, Democrat, and William A. 
Purtell, Republican, arrived in Warsaw, invited by the Inter-Parlia 
mentary Union. 

Railroad Workers’ Day. There are now about 300,000 railroad workers 
in Poland; Ryszard Strzetelski is the Minister of Railroads. 


11-12— Second Convention of the Polish Red Cross. P.R.C. has 2,200,000 


members. In the period 1951-54 P.R.C. trained nearly 4,500,000 per- 
sons. The former Vice-Chairman of the Board, Dr. Irena Domanska, 
became the Chairman, and Roman Blizniewski was again named the 
Secretary General. 
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13 — 
13 — 


23 — 


26 — 


Senator Estes Kefauver arrived in Warsaw. 

An excursion of 143 Polish tourists went to Russia following an agree- 
od between the Soviet Tourist Bureau “Inturist’” and the Polish 
“ ir 1S. »” 

Trybuna Ludu reported that three Higher Schools of Engineering in 
Czestochowa, Poznan and Szczecin had been changed over to Poly- 
technics. In connection with the change, the studies were extended to 
five years. The graduates will be granted diplomas of Masters in 
Engineering. 

A TASS communique was published by Trybuna Ludu. The Govern- 
ment of Soviet Russia in connection with Chancellor Adenauer’s state- 
ment of September 14 announced that “the question of Germany’s 
frontiers was solved by the Potsdam agreement and that the German 
Federal Republic exercises her jurisdiction over her sovereign territory.” 
Sixty thousand peasants from all over the country participated in the 
Central Harvest Festival in Warsaw, at which Premier Cyrankiewicz 
delivered a speech. 

The Scientific Anti-Alcoholic Conference, organized by the Council of 
Sciences at the Ministry of Health, was held in Warsaw. “According 
to statistics, our state loses annually 450,000,000 man-days because of 
alcoholism,” Prof. Jozef Handelsman said in his report. (Excluding 
agricultural workers, 6,200,000 persons are employed in Poland). 
Fourteen members of the Japanese Parliament arrived in Poland, in- 
vited by “The Diet (Sejm) of P.R.L. (Polish People’s Republic) and 
the Inter-Parliamentary Union.” 

Several score Polish youths went to Soviet Russia to attend three years 
of candidate studies. Further groups went on subsequent days. They 
will specialize in nuclear physics, chemistry, economic geography, clima- 
tology, biology, history, economics, philosophy, etc. 

Trybuna Ludu reported that in the academic year of 1955-56 the 
higher technical, agricultural and economic schools and the univer- 
sities had been augmented by four new faculties, twenty chairs and 
eight institutions of higher learning. (The new faculties were those of 
agrarian melioration at the Higher Agricultural School in Cracow, of 
chemistry at Warsaw University, of zoo-technics at the Higher Agricul- 
tural School in Szczecin and of finance at the Higher School of Eco- 
nomics in Lodz. The faculty of fishery, only one of its kind in Poland, 
at the Higher Agricultural School in Olsztyn was considerably enlarged.) 


22-26— U. S. Democratic Senator John F. Kennedy traveled in Poland. 
30 — The Eleventh Congress of the International Federation of Film Archives 


ended in Warsaw. Jerzy Toeplitz was again elected president. 


30 to October 9 


The “Days of the Byelorussian Culture” were celebrated in Poland, 
especially in the Bialystok Province. 


October: 
1 — One hundred forty thousand students, 40,000 in their first year, began 
the academic year of 1955-56. 
1 — The Byelorussian Theatre Kupala from Minsk made its first appearance 


in the Theatre of Polish Armed Forces’ Home in Warsaw in connection 
with the “Days of Byelorussian Culture.” A play by A. Mowzon, 
“Konstanty Zaslonow” — the experiences of a “Byelorussian hero of the 
War for the Motherland” — was presented. 


2 — The Exhibition of Polish Architecture, organized by the Society of 


Polish Architects, opened in Peiping. The exhibition was also held in 
Shanghai and Canton. 


1-3— U.S. Republican Senator George W. Malone visited Poland. 


3 — The Evening University of Marxism-Leninism opened in Lublin. 
4 — Alojzy Firganek was appointed President of the Government’s Price 
Commission. 


5-12— League of Soldier’s Friends (LPZ) Week. Poland’s air championships 


were held September 28-October 10 with sixty civilian pilots participat- 
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ing. During October 5-8 LPZ organized the International Contests 

of Shortwave Radio Amateurs, in which only Communist Countries 
participated. All-country correspondence shooting contests were held 
during “The LPZ Week.” 

8 — The new academic year was inaugurated at the Institute of Social 
Sciences (INS) and in the Party’s Higher School in Warsaw. INS 
has been in existence for five years, and it is now located in the Palace 
of Culture and Learning. Prof. Adam Schaff is the Rector. 

8-9— The Fifth National Convention of the Polish-Soviet Friendship Society, 
(TPPR) was held. Stefan Ignar (vice-president of NKW-ZSL) became 
president. 

9 — Trybuna Ludu reported that near Luban Slaski in Lower Silesia huge 
veins of basalt had been discovered; near Leczyca, large lodes of 
dolomites, and in Kielce Province, lodes of quartzite. 

10 — Je Dzi-Dzuan, Communist China’s Minister of Foreign Trade, arrived 
in Poland in connection with the opening of trade negotiations between 
the two countries. 

10-13— The Science Session of PAN (Polish Academy of Science) was held, 
dedicated to “the Fiftieth Anniversary of the 1905-1907 revolution on 
Polish soil.” 

12 — Polish Armed Forces Day. At a rally on October 11, Brig. Gen. Kaz- 
imierz Witaszewski, Chief of the Main Political Board of Polish Armed 
Forces, said in his report: 

Our memory, also, goes back to those Polish soldiers who, thinking 
of their free homeland, fell in the struggle against Hitlerites in 
Tobruk, Monte Cassino and many other Western battlefields. 

14 — S/S “Narwik” sailed from Gdynia for Haiphong, thus opening a regular 
sea route between Polish and Communist Vietnam ports. Polish ships 
will carry the imports and exports of that country. 

14 — Prof. Zygmunt Wojciechowski, Prof. Ordinary of Poznan University and 
Director of the Western Institute, died in Poznan. 

14 — Moscow notified the British Red Cross that Gen. Leopold Okulicki, the 

last leader of the Home Army (AK) died on December 24, 1946, in 

a Soviet prison. 


16 — In Cracow, the monument of Lenin and Stalin, presented by Russia 
to the Lenin Museum there, was unveiled. 
18 — “By the initiative of persons representing various social, cultural and 


scientific organizations and by. the initiative of a number of people 
formerly active in the Polish emigre circles, a meeting was held in 
Warsaw on the 18th of this month, at which meeting “Polonia,” a 
society for liaison with emigrants (emigres) was created.” Stanislaw 
Kulczynski, the Vice-Marshal of the Diet (Sejm) and philosophy 
professor at Wroclaw University, became the president. Hugon Hanke 
became one of the vice-presidents. 

22 — Fifth Anniversary of the founding of Bialystok Medical Academy. One 
hundred and eight students of the first graduating class received medical 
diplomas. The school was renamed Julian Marchlewski Academy. At 
present 1,100 students attend. 

23-25— The Fifth Convention of the Union of Professional Teachers (ZZNP) 
in Warsaw commemorated the fiftieth anniversary of this organization. 
ZZNP has 200,000 members. Stanislaw Mach is the President, and 
Helena Piasecka and Tadeusz Wysocki are the General Secretaries. 


25 — Five “agents of American intelligence” were sentenced to from six to 
thirteen years imprisonment by the Military Court of the Warsaw 
Garrison. 

28 — Tenth Anniversary of the Lodz Polytechnic. So far, over 3,200 students 


have been graduated from it. Prof. Mieczyslaw Klimek is rector. 

30 — The Most Rev. Bishop Zdzislaw Golinski, Bishop Ordinary of Czesto- 
chowa, consecrated the Cathedral in Stalinogrod (Katowice). The con- 
struction of the Cathedral was begun in 1927. It is the second, after 
Gdansk Cathedral, largest church in Poland and can accommodate 

15,000 persons. 
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30 — Burma’s economic delegation, headed by U-Ba-Tun, Vice-Minister of 
Mining, arrived in Warsaw. Matters concerning trade exchange. were 
discussed “‘and, above all, the possibility of delivery to Burma of Polish 
machinery and mining installations.” 


30 to November 2 


An International Meeting of Catholic and Christian Leaders was or- 
ganized upon the occasion of the tenth year of the “movement of 
socially progressive Catholics in People’s Poland.” Individual leaders 
of Catholics and Christians from England, Austria, Belgium, Czecho- 
slovakia, France, the Netherlands, East and West Germany, Switzer- 
land ard Communist Vietnam attended. Boleslaw Piasecki, President 
of “Pax” Association and actual leader of pro-regime Catholics in 
Poland, presided at the discussions. 

31 — Trybuna Ludu presented a plan for creating the Upper Silesian Indus- 
trial District—G.O.P., “which will change the Silesian landscape and 
create convenient living conditions for people working here; will im- 
prove sanitary and hygienic conditions and will unload the over- 
populated areas, mainly polluted by dust and industrial smoke, through 
the construction of new towns in terrains abounding with vegetation.” 


November: 


1 — The first Polish-Burmese trade agreement was signed in Rangoon. 
Imports to Poland will include: rice, rubber, ores, metal concentrates, 
teak-wood, vegetable oils and oil cakes. Exports will include: complete 
industrial installations, ships, mechanical vehicles and machinery, porce- 
lain, glass and textiles. The agreement also provides for the exchange 
of films and other cultural goods. 

3 — Trybuna Ludu reported that a new coal basin in the region of Wado- 
wice, south of Cracow, would be developed during the period of the 
five-year-plan. Coal resources in this region are estimated in many 
millions of tons. 

5 — Trybuna Ludu reported that “on the whole in Poland during the last 
10 years over 5 thousand km. of entirely new hard surfaced roads 
have been constructed, over 4 thousand km. of roads have been 
rebuilt . . . about 80 thousand running meters of bridges have been 
rebuilt or constructed.” 


5 — The Pilica-Lodz pipe-line was put into use (48 km. long). 
7 — The Lenin Museum in Warsaw at Swierczewski Ave., was opened. 
8 — According to Trybuna Ludu, 12,200 peasant families settled in western 


lands during 1955. 

11-13— U Nu, Premier of Burma, visited Poland. 

14 — An economic agreement was signed in Warsaw between Poland and 
Yugoslavia. The value of imports and exports for 1956 was set at 
$14,000,000 for each side; this is double the value for 1955. Coal, coke, 
rolled iron, chemicals, sugar, machinery and consumer’s goods of wide 
distribution will be exported to Yugoslavia. Lead, zinc concentrates, 
pyrites, chrome ore, barite, lumber, cellulose, tanning chemicals, hemp, 
corn, machinery and tobacco will be imported. In addition, on this 
date were signed: an agreement about scientific and technical coopera- 
tion, an agreement about air transportation and a protocol regulating 
the matter of mutual indebtedness and claims. 

15 — The M/S “Marceli Nowotko,” first Polish ship of 10,000 tons built in 
the Gdansk shipyard, was launched. 

15 — Wroclaw’s five institutions of ‘higher learning—Polytechnical, University, 
Higher School of Agriculture, Academy of Medicine and Academy of 
Physical Education — celebrated the tenth anniversary of their work. 

17. — St. Mary’s Church in Gdansk, the largest church in Poland and the 
sixth in size in Europe, was consecrated by Right Rev. Jan Cymanowski, 
mitred prelate and Vicar of the Cathedral Chapter of the Gdansk 
Diocese. 

20 -—— Warsaw’s population exceeds one million, it was announced. 

23 -—— An agreement was signed in Asuncion between the Polish National 
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Bank and the Central Bank of Paraguay. This was the first agreement 
of trade exchange between the two countries. 


25-28— The main celebration of the Mickiewicz Year was held. In Warsaw 


there were: a rally in the Palace of Culture and Learning, the 
premiere of “Dziady” in the Polish Theatre and the International 
Poetical Evening. In Cracow, the Mickiewicz monument was unveiled 
in the Main Market Place (Rynek Glowny). 

— The Mickiewicz Museum was opened in the Old-City’s Market Place 
in Warsaw. 

— _ Tenth Anniversary of the State Automobile Transportation — PKS. 
During 1955 PKS transported 143,000,000 passengers and 49,000,000 
tons of merchandise. It serves over 1,800 passenger routes. 

— In Warsaw a Polish-French trade agreement was signed for the period 
December 1, 1955, to November 30, 1956. Imports from France will 
include: phosphorites, iron ore, smelting products, machinery and 
industrial installations, chemical and pharmaceutical products, citrus 
fruits, coffee and cocoa. Exports will include: coal, lumber products, 
metal industrial products, various appliances and machinery, chemicals, 
textiles, ceramics, glass, comestibles and agricultural products. 

— The representatives of LOT (Polish Air Lines) returned to Warsaw. 
During their stay in Roumania they signed an agreement with TAROM 
Air Lines about cooperation in air transportation. TAROM’s planes 
will fly the Bucharest-Warsaw route. 

— The Danish delegation left Warsaw, after signing a protocol regulating 
the exchange of goods between Poland and Denmark during 1956. 

— Two “agents of American intelligence” were sentenced by the Military 
Court in the Warsaw Garrison to from ten to twelve years imprisonment. 

— An exhibition of Contemporary Yugoslav Graphics was opened in the 
exhibition halls of the Palace of Culture and Learning. About 100 
works were displayed. W. Sokorski, Minister of Culture and Arts 
opened the exhibit. 


December: 


— Trybuna Ludu published the resolution of the Central Committee of 
the PZPR “concerning the inclusion of basic Party organizations and 
of factory crews into working out projects for the five year plan in 
industrial workshops,” to be completed by March 1, 1956. 

— A group of 600 repatriates from Russia arrived in Poland. Others 
returned as follows: 

December 3 
December 8 
December 11 
December 13 $79 
December 18 1,073 


— A rally celebrated the Feast of St. Barbara in Stalinogrod (Katowice). 
In 1955, 94,400,000 tons of coal will be mined; this production will 
constitute 527 kilograms for each inhabitant, it was announced. 

— The People’s State Theatre in Nowa Huta opened. 

— A second sugar refinery in China, built according to projects of Polish 
engineers, was put into use in the province of Kirin (Northeastern 
China). Most of the equipment was supplied by Polish industry. The 
yearly output of the refinery will amount to 20,000 tons. 

— According to Trybuna Ludu the steel production for 1955 will reach 
4,450,000 tons; unprocessed steel will reach 3,100,000 tons. 

— In Belgrade an agreement was signed between Poland and Yugo- 
slavia concerning passenger flights. The opening of a scheduled air 
line was to take place January 14, 1956. 
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11-12— The Second National Convention of the League of Soldier’s Friends 
(PLZ) was held. The PLZ has 1,600,000 members in 25,000 circles 


but only 200,000 members in rural areas. 
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12 — Tenth Anniversary of the Supreme Technical Organization (NOT). 
At present, NOT has 169,000 members — engineers, technicians, lead- 
ing rationalizators and work leaders, grouped in more than 5,000 
factory circles and belonging to seventeen guild associations. 

16 — Nowa Huta already has over 80,000 inhabitants, Trybuna Ludu reported. 

16 — According to Trybuna Ludu the ship building industry in Poland now 
produces 103,100 tons yearly. During the six-year plan, 194 sea-going 
vessels, not counting fishing craft and auxiliaries, were built. Poland 
now has five shipyards: two in Gdansk and one in Gdynua, Szczecin 
and Ustka. The shipyards buil eleven types of ships; recently there 
have also been some 10,000 ton ships, of which the first has already been 
launched and two are under construction. 

17-19— The Fourth National Convention of the Lawyers Association heard the 
presentatior. of the project for a new penal code. 

19 — “Feliks Dzierzynski’ was launched in Gdynia. It is the former German 
“Seeburg” (over 13,000 tons) sunk in 1944 and raised from the 
bottom of the sea in June 1954. 

21 — The trade and financial agreement for 1956 between: Poland and 
Communist China was signed in Warsaw. 

Complete industrial installations, various machinery and industrial 
implements, rolling stock, tractors, agricultural machinery, rolled steel 
products, textiles, sugar, etc., will be exported from Poland. 

Iron ore, chrome ores, colorific metals, raw materials for the food in- 
dustry, tea, rice, tobacco, southern fruits, asbestos, raw materials for 
textiles and mineral industry and various other articles will be imported. 


21 — The Military Court of the Warsaw Garrison sentenced “agents of 
English Intelligence” to from eight to twelve years imprisonment. 
26 — According to Trybuna Ludu there were in Poland on December 1 


9,946 production cooperatives (kolchozes) with 200,000 members. In 
1955, 543 new kolchozes were established; in 1954, 1,700, and in 
1953, 3,500. 

28 — In Damascus a contract was signed according to which Poland will do 
the planning and documentation for the reconstruction of the Damascus- 
Medna railroad line, running through Saudi Arabia, Jordan and Syria. 

29 —A test run was made of the electric train between Lodz and Czesto- 
chowa. There remains only the sector of Czestochowa to Stalinogrod 
(Katowice) in the complete electrification of the whole line between 
Warsaw and Stalinogrod. 


Complited by FRANCISZEK F. PROCH 








MISCELLANY 


ABOUT TOBACCO, KING JAMES I AND THE POLISH JESUITS 


Browsing through old books I found that the dispute about the harmfulness 
of smoking that recently stirred our medical world and was followed with great 
interest by the genera! public had raged 350 years ago. Although the arguments 
at that time were different from those used now by the friends and foes of smok- 
ing, they were presented with equal conviction and vigor and equally did not 
contribute much to the solving of the problem. But there was one important 
difference. 

Three and a half centuries ago the leader of the anti-tobacco forces was no 
one less than James I, King of Great Britain, Ireland and Scotland (1566-1625). 
Outraged over the burgeoning habit of smoking and snuffing he wrote a 
pamphlet bearing the title Misocapnos [The Hater of Smoke] seu de abusu Tabaci, 
with the subtitle Counterblast to Tobacco, published anonymously in London, in 
1604. 

In it he expressed his anger about tobacco smoking terming it “a stinking 
loathsome thing, the lively image and pattern of hell.” He maintained that by 
smoking tobacco “the health of a great number of people is impayred and their 
bodies weakened and made unfit for labour,” and continued to describe it as 
“soyling and infecting [the body] with an unctuous and oyly kind of soote as hath 
been found in some great tobacco takers, that after death were opened. A custom 
loathsome to the eye, harmful to the braine, dangerous to the lungs and in the 
black stinking fume thereof, nearest resembling the horrible Stygian smoke, of 
the pit that is bottomless.” 

On the occasion of the King’s visit to Oxford, the University, which just 
then was in great need of a royal donation, gratified James I by arranging a 
public debate on the ills of smoking tobacco. The King, as the chronicler reports, 
attended with great pleasure. 

“Out of dislike for tobacco”, he imposed a very heavy duty on its imports 
into Great Britain and prohibited tobacco planting in England. This interdict 
was upheld by his successors and it was not abolished by the British government 
until 1910. 

The vehement dispute about the benefits or detriments of tobacco-smoking 
was taken up by doctors and soon spread to the public. The battle was fought 
in pamphlets and articles, in prose and verse and even from the stage. 

Just as the foes of tobacco saw in it the source of all evils and maladies, 
the advocates praised the “wonderful plant” for its healing qualities, representing 
it as a panacea. The very learned writer William Vaughan in his book Directions 
for Health, London 1613, praises the use of tobacco in the following words: 

“A pipe taken fasting in a raw or rainy morning is a singular and sodaine 
remedy against the megrin, the tooth-ache, the fits of the mother, the falling 
sickness, the dropsie, the gout, and against all such diseases as are caused of 
windy, cold or waterish humours.” 

All this took place in England at the beginning of the XVII Century. How 
do the Polish Jesuits come into the picture? 

This is explained by the noted Polish statesman, educator and writer Tadeusz 
Czacki (1765-1813) in his book On Lithuanian and Polish Laws, 2 vol., War- 
saw 1800-01. Discussing the income derived by the Polish Commonwealth from 
taxes on tobacco, he tells in a footnote the following story: 

“When tobacco and snuff started to be used in Poland is not known. I read a 
letter from Uchanski, Polish envoy to Istanbul in 1590, who sent tobacco seed 
to Queen Anne, wife of Stephen Batory, who collected plants... ” 
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“While in Germany one hundred works existed which either wrote 
the use of tobacco or contained its defense, while Urban VIII considered the use 
of snuff in church improper and worthy of ecclesiastic penalty, while finally in 
Moscow and Czarograd the use of snuff and smoking of tobacco was regarded as 
an offense, in Poland people were astonished that the government. could set 
rules to taste and prohibit what was not harmful. 


“It is a known fact that James I of England who wanted to be an author 
and did not know how to be king; who wanted to be a writing champion but 
did not dare to revenge the ignominious death of his mother [Mary, Queen of 
Scots] and perhaps could not even bring himself to hate the accomplices of that 
assasination, this king wanted to decide the important question whether religion 
prohibited tobacco. ‘Therefore, he published the work Misocapnos [Counterblast 
Against Tobacco}, in which he used such invectives against tobacco as Henry VIII 
had against Martin Luther. At the same time the [Polish] Jesuit Kasper Sawicki 
published under the name of Kasper Cichocki the work Alloquia Osiecensia in 
which he imprecated upon the memory of Queen Elizabeth and the indolence 
of James for not revenging his mother’s death. Through his envoy Dickesen, 
James I demanded that this work should be burned and this was done with one 
copy. In his appreciation for this action James sent Sigismund III [the King of 
Poland at that time] as a gift his various scribblings and among them that 
vulgar opuscule. 

“The opportunity of revenge was too good for the offended Jesuits to let it 
slip; they published Antimisocapnos in which they exposed the royal author 


to ridicule, and took up the defense of tobacco as an indifferent thing against 
the sciolist’s criticism. From then on the pipe became ever more strongly an 
inseparable companion of the soldier, the amusement first of the idle, then of 
the industrious man.” 


B.Z. 





Contributions to the Polish Review Fund 
through December 15, 1955 


The following Persons and Institutions have sent donations to the 
Polish Review Fund 


$500. 
ine Falencki, New York. 
Feliks Falencki, Pennsylvania. 
0 


100. 
Polski fon Narodowy (Polish National 
Home) , Cartford, Conn. 
Wydzial Stanowy Kongresu Polonii 
(Division of the Polish National Con- 
gress), Hartford, Conn. 
Hartford, Conn. 


J. Gonglewski, Meriden, Conn. 
20. 


J. Bieberstein, Maspeth, N. Y. 
F. Morgan, New York. 


LR 
Fr. Haraburda, Manchester, Conn. 
10 


Morgan, New York. 
Yarzebowski, New York. 
Tempel, New York. 

Tempel, New York. 

. M. Pachlewski, Newark, New Jersey. 
Schenker, New York. 

Szaniawski, New York. 

. Nowinski, Miami, Florida. 

E. Kosowicz, Maywood, New Jersey. 
M. du Puget, New York. 

M. Tabaczewska, New York. 
Dorota Biale, Brooklyn, New York. 
J. Rosinski, New York. 

J. Birska, Bronx, N. Y. 

J. Jaworski, La Habra, California. 
M. Pawlikowski, New York. 

E. Witanowski, New York. 

Sokol Polski, Bronx, New York. 

J. Szczotka, Brooklyn, New York. 
M. Gawlik, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


rtORA>a> 


T. Langowski, New York. 


Fr. Borowiec, Whitehouse Sta., New Yor 


J. Maznicki, Hartford, Conn. 

W. Woydyll, Hartford, Conn. 

A. Wysocki, Hartford, Conn. 
Tomasz Tutak, Wallingford, Conn. 
T. Blazejowski, Wallingford, Conn. 
W. Nowaczek, Hartford, Conn. 

J. Rajkowski, Hartford, Conn. 

A. Bedonek, Hartford, Conn. 

P. Ciesebiej, Manchester, Conn. 
A. Szymanski, Union City, Conn. 
H. Michalski, Colchester, Conn. 
St. Lesinski, Manchester, Conn. 
J. Precikowski, Hartford, Conn. 
St. Grudzinski, Hartford, Conn. 
J. Grodzki, Hartford, Conn. 

J. Nosal, Stamford, Conn. 

H. Shiembob, Hartford, Conn. 
Tekla Lebisz, Hartford Conn. 

J. Winialski, Hartford, Conn. 
Katarzyna Szewc, Hartford, Conn. 
E. Liszka, Hartford, Conn. 

St. Robak, Hartford, Conn. 

Z. Gonglewski, Meriden, Conn. 
St. Kolodziej, Hartford, Conn. 
WI. Lezon, Hartford, Conn. 

W. Maznicki, Hartford, Conn. 

P. Flak, inate Mass. 


L. i Hartford, Conn. 
4, 
W. Wiecko, New York 


K. Lojewski, Bayonne, New Jersey. 
Anonymous 


D. Dabrowiecki, Suringfield, Mass. 
Fr. Rybacki, New York 


Elzbieta Jankowska, S. Amboy, New Jersey. 


The followsng pledges have been received for 1956-1957. 


$100. 


Daniel Keystyniak, Windsor Locks, Conn. 
2 


B. Adelski, Londyn, K. Szymanski, Hartford, Conn. Placowka Weteranow Armii 
Polskiej w Hartford, Conn. Br. Klos, Hartford, Conn. Lucjan Obst, Manchester, 
Conn. A. Boran, Manchester, Conn. Z. Chrostowski, Hartford, Conn. A. Frostowicz, 


Hartford, Conn. Lucjan Daun, Hartford, Conn. 


We also would like to express our thanks to the editor of DZIENNIK DLA 
WSZYSKICH and to the Radio Station, TWO EDWARDS, WHOM, for 
their kind assistance in our fund campaign. 











LIST OF PUBLICATIONS 
OF THE POLISH INSTITUTE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES IN AMERICA 


ibe 
COKE FORMATION PROCESS AND PHYSICO-CHEMICAL fadseen plies 
OF COALS by W. Swietoslawski, 1942 (out of print). 


THE MANUSCRIPT TRADITION OF THE TRAGEDIES OF AESCHYLUS 
by A. Turyn, 1943. 


THE CRUSADE OF VARNA by Oscar Halecki, 1943. 


KOSCIUSZKO IN THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION by M. Haima a 
(out of print). 


PINDARI EPINICIA, by A. Turyn, 1945. 
POEMS OF ADAM MICKIEWICZ, ed. by G. R. Noyes, 1945. 
COMPARISON OF CLIMATE OF USA AND EUROPE by W. Gorczynski, 1945. 


er re AND THE ETHICS OF ST. AUGUSTINE by B. Switalski, 


KOSCIUSZKO, LEADER AND EXILE by M. Haiman, 1946. 
JOURNAL OF PAPYROLOGY, ed. by R. Taubenschlag, 1946. 
THE ORIGINS OF MODERN RUSSIA by J. Kucharzewski, 1948. 
HENRYK SIENKIEWICZ 1846—1946, by W. Lednicki, 1948. 


THE BULLETIN of the Polish Institute of Arts and Sciences in America, 4 
volumes 1942—1946. 


THREE COLUMBIA LECTURES, by Florian inaniecki, Waclaw Lednicki, 
Oscar Halecki, 1954. 





